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AMERICAN IMAGO, XV:2, Summer 1958. 


1769. Munden, Kenneth J. “A Contribution to the Psychological Under- 
standing of the Cowboy and His Myth,” pp. 103-147. A comparative, 
documented brief history of the cowboy and his appurtenances (cattle, 
horse, desert plains, Texas, gun, loneliness, code, etc.) in reality and in 
myth (Owen Wister to TV “adult Westerns’) make it “possible to trace 
a psychologically significant parallel between the history of the cowboy 
group and the psychiatric history of a cowboy patient’’ of the author. 
Such a study reveals interesting insights into the  Fonenaanets of Amer- 
can society, and may “afford a much better understanding of ourselves 
as a society and as individuals.” 


1770. McPeek, James A. S. “Richard and His Shadow World,” pp. 195- 
212. Shakespeare in Richard II has presented an accurate study of a 
schizophrenic whose fantasies, shared by us all to a pe ae account in 
a for the play’s popularity. Richard’s “failing sense of reality” reveals 

im as truly abnormal, and “the portrait . . . sustained from beginning 
to end” suggests that “Shakespeare (as always) knew what he was about” 
—in one of his “earliest studies of diseased mentality.” It is not surpris- 
ing “that some people of the time, including Elizabeth herself, should 
rind bef[en]} disturbed by so clinical a portrait,” suspecting “‘its topical 
reference.” 


, XV:3, Fall 1958. 


1771. Langer, William L. ‘The Next Assignment,” pp. 235-266. 
(Presidential address, American Historical Assn., December 1957.) The 
“next assignment” for historians is to use the data and methods of psy- 
choanalysis, particularly in the study of biography and in “the domain of 
social or collective psychology.” In biography especially, “we historians 
must, if we are to maintain our self-respect, believe that we can do bet- 
ter with the available evidence than the untrained popular biographer to 
whom we have so largely abandoned the field.” In the study of “the be- 
havior of men as members of the group, society, or culture,” the effects 
of large-scale catastrophes—especially the Black Death—and resultant 
mass hysteria, guilt complexes and sublimation need intensive investiga- 
tion. For example, England between 1348 and 1400 lost about 43% of 
her population (during Chaucer's lifetime), and an attitude developed 
receptive to Wyclif, Lollardy, Zwingli, and Martin Luther. 


, XV:4, Winter 1958. 


1772. Kallich, Martin. “Psychoanalysis, Sexuality, and Lytton Strachey's 
Theory of Biography,” pp. 331-370. Strachey was a sceptic and cynic 
pathologically stressing “erotic detail” in his writing. “His tolerant 
attitude toward sex is but part of a... clearly formulated liberalism,” in- 
dividualistic, rationalistic, opposed to authoritarianism and censorship. As 
a leader of the Bloomsbury group (and brother of a professional psycho- 
analist), his “rationalism deepened and his conception of character broad- 
ened under the impact of Freud.” Although he “never mentioned Freud 
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...in any of his . . . books,” and avoided Freudian jargon, his biograph- 
ical method was analogous to that of “the new depth psychology” and of 
the psychological novelist (Virginia Woolf) in emphasizing the contra- 
dictions of personality and the search for motives. 


1773. La Guardia, Eric. ‘‘Sire de Maletroit’s Door,” pp. 411-423. Ste- 
venson’s story, with its “most striking quality” of a rhythm of danger 
and safety, attraction and repulsion, is really a phantasy or dream. Whe- 
ther or not it is Stevenson’s projection, the adventures of the hero, Denis 


de Beaulieu, are purely the wean of his imagination . . . a phantasy 
in which he ig himself in danger and then out of danger’’ in a pattern 
which “clearly produces . . . feelings of suspense and anticipation” in 


response to his “masochistic instinct.” The story is the “nocturnal dream” 
of the hero, “and an erotic one at that,” a story which “can be, even 
should be, analyzed in terms of Denis de Beaulieu’s sexual-psychology.” 


, XVI:1, Spring 1959. 


1774. Heidman, Marcel. “Rip Van Winkle: A Psychoanalytic Note on 
the Story and Its Author,” pp. 3-47. Irving’s “Rip Van Winkle,” one 
of “his few ventures into pure fiction,’ was written as an exercise in 
relief from depression caused by bankruptcy, the death of his mother, 
and his struggle for independence. The story is a key to his biography. 
Rip, much more completely characterized than his original, Peter Klaus, is 
Irving himself, a ne’er-do-well and wanderer, away from home at the 
times of both his father’s and mother’s deaths. Nicholas Vedder, the 
kindly village patriarch, is Irving’s father (whom Irving disliked) or 
ideal father figure, and also Irving (who is Rip, or Peter Klaus; of Santa 
Claus, St. Nicholas, Nicholas Vedder), as Rip himself becomes the patri- 
arch at the end. The “termagant’” Dame Van Winkle is in part also 
Irving’s father and in part his mother, whom he worshipped, but who 
deserted him by dying. But his mother is also Rip’s daughter (the mo- 
ther of little ‘‘Rip” his grandson, upon his return). “The punishment 
for the incest wish is death and/or castration. Rip enters the cave potent. 
He leaves it an old man, impotent, ‘with his fowling piece rusty.’” 


1775. Fodor, A. “Shakespeare’s Portia,” pp. 49-64. Heinrich Heine in 
suggesting the contrast between Renaissance Portia and “‘hostile-to-art 
Judea” Shylock provides the only proper key to Merch. In Shylock, Shake- 
speare adopted the attitudes of his day towards the Jew, symbolized by 
Dr. Roderick Lopes, Queen’s physician executed for treason in 1594 (3 
or 4 years before the play). Shakespeare's genius was in his ability “to 
heave repressed archaic motives” from the unconscious into conscious 
thinking. Thus Shylock was not a mete stereotype Jew, but a vivid per- 
son whom we think of as virtually having lived. This reality of Shylock, 
and of Portia, is their pre-existence as ‘primeval constituents of man’s 
religious culture.” Shylock is the “pristine (‘evil’) Father . . . threatening 
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his sons with castration’ —pound of flesh—which they evade “by their 
flight into the maternal compass,” here of “Mother Portia.” There being 
no evidence that Merch resulted from Shakespeare’s “personal Oedipal 
complex,” it is more likely that it was the expression of the old “primeval 
constituents.” 


1776. Feldman, A. Bronson. “Portals of Discovery,” pp. 77-107. If 
“The History of Error,” performed for the queen New Year's night 1577, 
was indeed “an early version—if not the protoplast—of Shakespeace’s 
[sic} Comedy of Errors,” and “if the legend of Aegeon and his family 
formed the plot,” and on the assumption that the original was composed 
shortly before its production, much may be clarified about Shakespeare, 
his Comedy, and his career and motivations. For in the creative work, as 
in the dream, ‘“‘we find remembrance of excitements, irritations and com- 
forts” experienced shortly before the composing. Working backward 
from Pom ans play to details of the biography of the poet Edward 
de Vere, Earl of Oxford (1550-1604), especially for the year 1576, one 
may discover convincing evidence of the identity of the two poets from 
analogues of de Vere’s career symbolized in the Comedy of Errors. Then, 
applying the techniques of psychoanalysis to the rather full details of de 
Vere’s life, one may clarify many enigmas about Shakespeare’s life, in- 
cluding that of the dark lady of the sonnets. “The woman of the {de 
Vere’s} adventure had unconsciously reminded him of the dark and mar- 


velous stranger who had been his mother.” 
— John H. Wrenn 


AMERICAN SPEECH, XXXIV:2, May 1959. 


1777. Wheatley, Katherine E., and Oma Stanley. “Three Generations of 
East Texas Speech,” pp. 83-94. ’’This study is based on phonograph re- 
cordings of the speech of nine natives of Nacogdoches and of the sur- 
rounding region.” Some of the findings include: “The stressed vowels 
of such words as Mary, merry, and marry are distinguished one from the 
other’; the “vowel in such words as forty is distinct from that in four’; 
roof is pronounced [ruf}, while coop is [kUp]}; the “vowel of the word 
tune is either jul or [Iu}”; the “vowel sound in unstressed final sylla- 
bles in such words as pretended, kitchen, and bucket is {1}... .” The 
monophthong [a(:)]} is used by four of the informants for [aI]. The 
“Southern diphthong [31] is disappearing from the speech of the Nac- 
ogdoches region.” 


1778. Reynolds, Winston A. “To Burn One’s Boats or to Burn One’s 
Bridges?” pp. 95-100. The “expressions to burn one’s boats and to burn 
one’s bridges have the same figurative meaning but are dissimilar in the 
current usage of English-speaking people. Britons explicitly prefer the 
former and Americans the latter, although English language dictionaries 
do not indicate this fact... . The origin of the phrase seems to lie in 
the diffused accumulated tradition of the historical and legendary boat- 
burning act by military heroes such as Cortes, Agathocles, Julian, Guis- 
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card, and Miu-Kung. The phrase probably passed in translation from 
another language, easily adopted by the sea-conscious island of Britain. 
But the languages of the traditionally great bridge-building nations, Ger- 
many and the United States, are especially receptive to expressions such 
as the bridges one. The latter, current in German as well as in American 
English, has historical antecedents even vaguer than those of the boats 
expression, and no authority has been found who ventures to speculate 
on its origin. The truth may be simply that both phrases go back to an- 
tiquity, having been literally synonymous at a time when military bridges 
were often made of boats.” 


1779. Waldo, George S. “ ‘He Lives on the Other Side of the Street,’ ” 
pp. 101-108. “In the New York metropolitan area, the expressions used 
for giving directions on the streets of Brooklyn are not the same as those 
used in Yonkers, a suburb immediately north of New York City. For 
instance, two people who live diagonally across the street from each other 
can be damien in Brooklyn as living ‘on the same block,’ while in 
Yonkers this description would be downright wrong, for there it means 
that their houses are not separated by any street.” The author discusses 
“some of the terms used in giving street directions in the New York 
metropolitan area and [cites} some of the differences in usage between 


Brooklyn and Yonkers.”’ 


1780. Yost, George, Jr. ‘Syrian English,” pp. 109-115. While teaching 
at Syrian University in Damascus, the author found that his students’ 
English “was shot through at the sophomore level with literal transla- 
tions from the Arabic. But their problem had its complications. They had 
learned French during their first five years of schooling and in general 
had taken their five years of English under teachers of French who had 
worked up their English for the occasion. The native English that they 
heard was British. The result to the American eye was written English 
that abounded in Arabisms and contained at least an occasional French 
usage. The American ear heard in class a brogue compounded of Arabic, 
French, and British sounds.’ The author illustrates his observations by 
examples from student papers. Syrian speakers of English have difficult 
distinguishing such pairs of words as sit: seat, bought: boat, full: fool; 
they tend to substitute [b} for [p}, [k} for [g}, and many have difficulty 


in pronouncing [3] and [n}. als 
— ur Norman 


APPROACH, No. 32, Summer 1959. 


1781. Fowler, Albert. “The Lost Relevance of Religion,” pp. 3-7. The 
concept and the term “‘post-Christian” as applied to contemporary Westerr 
civilization are explored here, focusing on C. S. Lewis’s De Description’ 
Temporum. The thesis is that the Christian church at large has lost its 
relevance to Western civilization—a fall from universal eminence that! 
is not yet recognized. ‘ 
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1782. Fowler, Helen. “C. S. Lewis: Sputnik or Dinosaur?’ pp. 8-14. 
The reasons C. S. Lewis does not appeal to modernists are (1) he does 
not hold with their view of the writer’s role as hero and major character 
in all he writes; (2) he sidesteps, in the tone of his writing, any hint 
that there is a cleavage between the writer and his society. Finally, Lewis's 
free use of such forms and ideas as science fiction, allegory, and romance 
—all of which the modernists eschew—makes it impossible for them to 


come to terms with him. 
— Robert C. Jones 


BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY QUARTERLY, XI:2, April 1959. 


1783. Wright, Nathalia. ‘Letters by Horatio Greenough in the Library,” 
pp- 75-93. Greenough, the sculptor of a statue of Washington now in 
the Smithsonian Institution and of one of the blockings on the east front 
of the Capitol, “‘an architectural theorist and an esthetician of distinction,” 
is represented in the Library by nine letters (1830-1851), all printed 
(and annotated) here for the first time. The letters “are representative 
of his total correspondence, which was a rather extensive one, in the 
range of subjects broached, the liberal sentiments voiced, and the formal 
yet warmly personal style.” Five are to Robert Gilmor, Jr., and four 
are to Charles Folsom, Joseph Green Cogswell, an unidentified Mr. 
Belmanno, and Rufus Wilmot Griswold, respectively. 


1784. Harding, Walter. ‘“Thoreau’s Fame Abroad,” pp. 94-101. Thor- 
eau was appreciated sooner in England, despite some dissenting voices, 
than in America. Among the American and British critics and reviewers 
cited are the following: James Anthony Froude (favorable), George 
Eliot (favorable on Walden), anonymous writer (favorable) of “An 
American Rousseau” in the Saturday Review, Mabel Collins (favorable), 
Robert Louis Stevenson (unfavorable), and others. The “first true Eng- 
lish edition of Walden appeared in Camelot Classics” (1886), but by 
1900 “there were at least twenty editions of Thoreau’s books in the 
British Isles.” Later writers such as Havelock Ellis, W. H. Hudson, and 
Will H. Dircks praised Walden highly; but it was “the Fabians and early 
Labour Party members who really popularized Thoreau in England.” 
‘The centenary of Thoreau’s birth was celebrated in London in 1917 at 
a public meeting,” and the London Bookman “devoted a whole issue 
to Thoreau.” Harding reviews Thoreau’s influence outside of England, 
“primarily a twentieth-century phenomenon,” in Latin America, France, 
Germany, Holland, Denmak, Sweden, Norway, Russia, Czechoslovakia, 
Italy, Japan, and India (as a result of Gandhi's intense interest). 


1785. Munsterberg, Margaret. ‘Notes on Rare Books and Manuscripts,” 


>. 107-110: “The Battle of Bunker Hill’ (pp. 107-108), note on ac- 


quisition of a handbill (reproduced) giving a British account of the 
‘attle; and “The 150th Anniversary of Poe's Birth’’ (pp. 108-110), a 
vrief review of Poe’s influence, a note on his relationship with Bostonians, 
and a description of the exhibit of “a number of first editions.” 
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, XI1:3, July 1959. 


1786. Wright, Edith A. “Letters and Manuscripts of William H. Pres- 
cott,”” pp. 115-130. Among the Library's holdings of Prescott material 
are the following, all described in some detail: 494 pages of preliminary 
notes for Ferdinand and Isabella, including notes for an unpublished 
review of José Antonio Condé’s book on the Spanish Arabs; 64 pages 
of the original manuscript of Ferdinand and Isabella; three Ms volumes of 
The Conquest of Mexico; two Ms volumes of The Conquest of Peru and 
some of the proof-sheets of Volume III of this work. These “manuscripts 
bear witness to the great pains he took with the style of his works.” 
Also in this collection are about 100 letters, apparently unpublished, to 
Charles Folsom in which the historian’s “methods of work” are shown, 
as well as his “interest in the details of printing.” In addition, the Li- 
brary also owns about 20 other letters, of which nine are to Theophilus 
Parsons, five to Joseph G. Cogswell, and two to George Ticknor. 


1787. ‘‘A Dickens Exhibit in the Treasure Room,” pp. 147-148. This 
note briefly describes the library's holdings of various editions of Dick- 
ens’s works and refers to its collection of 25 autograph letters, dating 
between 1839 and 1867. 


1788. Sharpe, Margy P. ‘The Boston Public Library Quarterly Index 
to Volumes I-X, 1948-58,” pp. 151-175. 
— Helmut E. Gerber 


CRITICAL QUARTERLY, I:2, Summer 1959. 


1789. Kaufmann, R. J. “The Critic as Custodian of Sanity: Edmund 
Wilson,” pp. 85-98. The amorphous and distracting nature of contemp- 
orary American culture has made the critic’s role a difficult and nearly 
impossible one, “and Edmund Wilson alone has in recent times managed 
the balanced critical role.” Wilson has exhibited a rare and sane vision 
which has enabled him, in the past, to record the truth about the con- 
temporary scene without becoming either submerged in or alienated 
from it. Wilson has been an undogmatic critic, while chronicling the ma- 
jor intellectual movements of this time: French culture, the American 
twenties, Marxism, Freudianism, and cultural anthropology. He has be- 
come, however, an increasingly bitter and lonely figure, taking the ‘‘in- 
tentionally exaggerated” pictures of society found in Wilde, Firbank, 
Swift, and others as reality. As “‘a result of a mutual failure in imagina- 
tive tolerance on his part and society's,” Wilson has become an alien 
outside “the new American culture.” 


1790. Danby, John F. ‘William Empson,” pp. 99-104. After insisting 
on the possible primacy of Empson’s prose, Danby concentrates on the 
Collected Poems (1955), most of which were written during the Cam- 
bridge and China period of the 1930's. Empson, as a man who “stood 
aside from all the competing orthodoxies, political or religious,” did not 
“belong to the ’thirties.”” But the 1950's have acclaimed his poetry, which 
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was largely ignored when written. What appeared then as a poetry writ- 
ten for a supra-private audience, needing prose notes to explain and 
flaunt its cliquish nature, seems now an intellectually fertile poetry in 
which “‘a lot is going on.” 


1791. Bottrall, Margaret. ‘“Traherne’s Praise of the Creation,” pp. 126- 
133. Traherne’s conviction that “happiness is the proper goal of every 
reasonable and virtuous human being” led him to seek the secret of 
| ag in meditation and rural life. Traherne (who like Wordsworth 
suffered the loss of childlike innocence and visionary joy) “has the true 
humanist’s confidence in man’s unconquerable mind, and combines with 
it the belief that ‘God giveth us richly all things to enjoy.’ Not the re- 
nunciation of the beauties and wonders of this earth . . . but a deeper 
grasp of their true significance; this is what Traherne tirelessly recom- 
mends.”’ 


1792. Cox, C. B. “Dylan Thomas’s ‘Fern Hill,’ pp. 134-138. In 
“Fern Hill” Thomas attempts to create the exhilaration of a child. He 
strives for original images and word clusters, whose “purpose is to 
create a strong emotional response, rather than to define a particular 
attitude.”” “Thomas is celebrating the divine innocence of a child, and 
for him this is a mystery beyond analysis.” Thomas sees the experience 
of the poem through an adult awareness of the meaning of the child’s 
holy awakening and joy. Instead of darkening the past with adult melan- 
choly, he exults in what has been. The movement of the poem itself 
reflects the child’s world; for example, the child’s mind moving “rapidly 
from one impression to the next . . . is reflected in the many quick 
movements of the poem.” There is “no suggestion . . . that the child’s 
experience is in any way inadequate. 


1793. Williams, Raymond. “The Realism of Arthur Miller,” pp. 140- 
149. “The most important single fact about the plays of Arthur Miller 
is that he has brought back into the theatre, in an important way, the 
drama of social questions.” Miller’s work is distinguished from “the or- 
dinary sociological problem play” by seeing “these problems as living 
tissue” and his characters not merely as ‘ ‘aspects of the way of life,’ 
but individuals who are ends and values in themselves.’ Each of Miller’s 
works shows an experimental attempt to solve the problem of a form for 
his dramatic statement. A basic pattern recurs in all his plays: “the loss 
of meaning in life turns to the struggle for meaning by death. ae 
loss of meaning is always a personal history . . . always set in the con- 
text of a loss of social meaning, a loss of meaning in relationships.” 


1794. Woolf, Rosemary. ‘Chaucer as a Satirist in the General Prologue 
to the Canterbury Tales,” pp. 150-157. Many of the errors in Chaucer 
criticism can be corrected 3 a careful examination of Chaucer as a 
satirist. The characters in the Prologue are, for example, largely seen 
through the eyes of Chaucer the pilgrim rather that Chaucer the poet, 
and it is the “easily-impressed pilgrim,” the established mask, “who so 
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indiscriminately praises the characters, sharing with them through an ob- 
tuse innocence the immoral premises from which they speak.’’ Chaucer's 
method is to work from the common medieval generalizations about 
certain groups and to pretend (a pretense supported by style) “that the 
generalisation about a group is the idiosyncracy of an individual.’’ What 
this method owes to Juvenal is easily demonstrated, and the influence of 
other classical satirists, specifically Ovid and Horace, is also evident in 
Chaucer. 

— Donna Gerstenberger 


CRITICISM, I:1, Winter 1959. 


1795. Krieger, Murray. ‘““The Dark Generations of Richard iti,’ pp. 32- 
48. Richard III is a purified symbol of the world he inhabits; he succeeds 
over other characters not because he is more villainous than they but be- 
cause he is more consistently and self-admittedly villainous. The personi- 
fication in purest form of the blood bath necessitated by Bolingbroke’s 
crime, Richard cleanses the land of the last of several guilt-ridden gener- 
ations. The force of the dark generations preceding Richard III is felt in 
the play in the ritual of lamentation and curse. 


1796. James, G. Ingli. ‘““The Unexplored Romanticism,” pp. 62-71. Of 
recent critics, Frank Kermode, in Romantic Image, has associated the 19th- 
century emotive theory of poetry with the empirical psychologists of the 
18th century, and Meyer Howard Abrams, in The Mirror and the Lamp, 
has associated it with modern poetic theory. Both are wrong: either way 
we deny the existence of 19th-century emotive theory as a critical tradition 
in its own right—a tradition which New Criticism has been so hostile to. 
This tradition must be investigated before we can arrive at any worthwhile 


judgment of modern criticism. 
—Robert F. McDonnell 


CRITIQUE, XV:140, Janvier 1959. 


1797. D’Eaubonne, Francoise. ‘“L’Ecrivan et sa Vie Quotidienne,” pp. 32- 
38. Though Virginia Woolf’s range of experience is narrower than that 
of other women writers like Colette, Gertrude Stein, and Katherine Mans- 
field, and less earthy than that of other diarists like Gide and Green, her 
Journal is redeemed, as are her novels, by her exquisite sensibility and 
sentiment of the tragic. (In French.) 


»XV:145, Juin 1959. 


1798. Berger, Yves. ‘Truman Capote: Enfer et Purgatoire,” pp. 491- 
507. Capote’s characters fall into two categories. His extra-human, hell- 
ish monsters (variously long-armed and dwarfish, hydrocephalous or 
trigonocephalous, idiotic, club-footed, wooden-handed, toothless, deaf, 
dumb, or externally normal but internally fragile and abnormal) play 
decisive symbolic roles, hastening or controlling the irremediable fall of 
other characters or their slow immersion into the world of the abnormal. 
We can more readily identify with the second, more important category 
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of the ambiguous, those who are unable to unite themselves; they are 
marked, for example, by a hiatus between physique and mentality, are 
at once brutal and juvenile, or male but adolescently feminine, or sullied 
but dressed in virgin robes. These unstable victims of self are purgator- 
ially tortured by their double natures and isolation: they try to find a 
unified self and a place in the universe, but do so only in a dream of 
reality—in memory, drink, roles played before a mirror, and the like. 
Innately great, they transform themselves in a simplified world where 
they act like children. Capote himself repeatedly portrays this fall of man, 
says the same thing over and over again, obsessively trying to resolve 
his personal problems by means of his art: like his ambiguous characters, 
he resorts to a dream of reality. (In French.) 

— J. Max Patrick 


DICKENSIAN, LIV:326, September 1958. 


1799. Fielding, K. J. “The Weekly Serialisation of Dickens’s Novels,” 
pp. 134-141. Dickens’s gg of weekly serialization falls into two 
periods: first the stories for Master Humphrey's Clock (The Old Curi- 
osity Shop and Barnaby Rudge), then three novels appearing in House- 
hold Words and All the Year Round. Although Dickens found weekly 
parts irksome, the profits made this method advantageous. Stirred by the 
Arabian Nights, Dickens contrived in Master Humphrey's Clock to pro- 
vide surprises and grotesque situations. Dickens gave up serials because 
of difficulties in keeping the readers’ attention, but in 1854, inspired by 
Mrs. Gaskell’s success, he wrote Hard Times for Household Words in 
weekly installments. A Tale of Two Cities appeared in monthly and also 
weekly parts. No monthly sections were planned for Great Expectations, 
but the three stages of Pip’s expectations were intended for three volumes. 
A table indicates the number divisions of the weekly serials. 


1800. Peyrouton, Noel C. “The Gurney Photographs,” pp. 145-155. J. 
Gurney and Son announced in the New York Times on December 12, 
1867, the only likenesses of Dickens available on his American tour. In 
making fl gray of Dickens, shortly after his arrival on December 9, Gur- 
ney used the new Cabinet-size photographs, 4” x 5 1/2”, which he de- 
veloped. The photos became popular and were the basis for engravings, 
including the J. C. Armytage engraving for Forster's Life, and possibly 
Thomas Nast’s caricatures. Fourteen photos, including Dickens’s favorite, 
are printed here. 


1801. Morley, Malcolm. “The Theatrical Ternans,” Part III, pp. 155- 
164. Frances Eleanor Ternan came to London in the fall of 1849 to act 
at Drury Lane. In 1852 she went to Sadler’s Wells to play aristocratic 
old ladies in poetic dramas. Of her three daughters, Fanny made her 
debut as a singer at Exeter Hall on November 2, 1853. Maria in 1854 
ag small modern roles at the Princess’s Theatre, being joined in 1855 

y Fanny. Mrs. Ternan also appeared at the Princess’s playing Paulina in 
The Winter's Tale, April 28, 1856, with Charles Kean and the child Ellen 
Terry. Ellen Ternan’s first real role was Hippomenes in Frank Talfourd’s 
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Atalanta, running 74 nights from April 13, 1857, at the Haymarket fhe- 
atre. Dickens first met Ellen during this engagement. Mrs. Ternan, Maria, 
and Ellen played in Collins’s The Frozen Deep, which Dickens’s amateur 
company presented in Manchester in 1857, Dickens playing Wardour. 
(To be continued.) 


1802. Carlton, William J. “Who Wrote ‘Mr. Robert Bolton’? pp. 178- 
181. In two years of association with Bentley's Miscellany, Dickens con- 
tributed Oliver Twist, running from February 1837 to March 1839, and 
certain satirical pieces: ‘The Public Life of Mr. Tulrumble,” “Some Par- 
ticulars Concerning a Lion,” and “A Full Report . . . of the Mudfog 
Association for the Advancement of Everything.” One piece, “Mr. 
Robert Bolton, the ‘Gentleman Connected with the Press,’ appearing in 
August 1838, has been attributed to Dickens by Shepherd in his 1884 
Speeches, F. G. Kitton in Minor Writings of Charles Dickens (1920), 
and included in Collected Papers, XTX, Chapman and Hall edition. A 
letter of August 2, 1838, from John H. Leigh Hunt, second son of Leigh 
Hunt, indicates, however, that he wrote the piece. 


1803. Hill, T. W. ‘“‘Notes on Great Expectations,” p. 185. Chapters 
XXXIX-XLI are annotated. (To be continued.) 
— Roger Wiehe 


ENGLISH FICTION IN TRANSITION (1880-1920), II:2, 
Summer-Fall 1959. 


1804. Gerber, Helmut E. (ed.). “George Moore: An Annotated Bibli- 
ography of Writings about Him,” pp. 1-44. This ca Wi of which 
there will be one or two more parts published later with the same date, 
volume number, issue number, and continuous pagination, will contain 


about 100 pages. 
— George O. Marshall, Jr. 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM, IX:2, April 1959. 


1805. Gomme, Andor. “Timon of Athens,” pp. 107-125. Wilson 
Knight’s sentimentalization of the play results in an exaggerated esti- 
mate of it. Timon and his world are not ideal, for “all Timon’s show is 
finally a display of waste,” and ‘Timon, for all his scorn of the gold 
that he digs up (IV.iii), can still think in terms only of gold.” The 
imagery which early in the play seems to suggest Timon’s critical atti- 
tude “is not convincingly carried through.” Timon, Apemantus, and 
the Lords all “represent three simultaneous aspects” of the superficial, 
mercenary, decaying world to which they belong. Even Timon's hatred 
is not noble, as Wilson Knight has it, but ignoble. “The verse,” how- 
ever, “has, fitfully, many qualities which stamp it as coming from 
a ge maturity.” Shakespeare here does not succeed in giving the 
kind of social analysis he did give in Coriolanus. 


1806. Marsh, Florence. ‘The Ocean-Desert: The Ancient Mariner and 
The Waste Land,” pp. 126-133. The Ancient Mariner, despite its dis- 
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tracting story element, demands that the reader “wrestle with the images 
and interpret the symbols” as does The Waste Land. The imagery of the 
latter poem is helpful in an interpretation of the former when one com- 
pares the poems on the concept of “spiritual dryness,” “the absence of 
creative vitality and spontaneous feeling.” Further, “the degree of re- 
covery from the dryness is partial in both poems,” but Eliot’s poem, 
unlike Coleridge’s, is given a universal application. 


1807. Pascal, Roy. “The Autobiographical Novel and The Autobiogra- 
phy,” pp. 134-150. ‘“True autobiographies are those whose chief concern 
is to illuminate personality,” and in this sense “the autobiographer is a 
bit of a novelist,” for “he has to construct a coherent story and a coherent 
character, and for this purpose, he has to select and arrange from the 
standpoint at which he writes.” — such pitfalls as insincerity, the 
autobiographical novel gives the author the advantage of ranging out- 
side direct experience, of apparent anonymity. Pascal discusses three 
autobiographical novels (Charlotte Bronté’s Villette, Lawrence’s Sons and 
Lovers, and Joyce’s Portrait of the Artist) “in order to find what is 
achieved in them in contrast to autobiographies.” In general, the autobio- 
graphical novelist seeks “inner logic” and “the representativeness of the 
particular character or situation.” 


1808. Collie, M. J. “Social Security in Literary Criticism,” pp. 151-158. 
Objecting that the “large number of critical articles appear . . . to be 
unnecessarily apologetic and ‘canny’ in tone,” Collie suggests a number 
of “conditions of judgment,” agreement upon which might result in 
“mature literary discussion.” Hardy's The Woodlanders illustrates the 
points that the flaws in a work often contribute to one’s enjoyment, that 
aesthetic enjoyment is not the only valid kind, that by accepting rigid 
laws of literary judgment a reader may deny himself ‘the rich multiplicity 
of literary experience,” that one should not apologize for expressing an 
opinion of one’s own, and that peripheral matters have a place in mature 


literary discussion. 
— Helmut E. Gerber 


EVERGREEN REVIEW, III:9, Summer 1959. 


1809. Miller, Henry. “Defence of the Freedom to Read,” pp. 12-20. 
The text of a letter by Henry Miller to his counsel in the recent obscenity 
trial in Oslo is given, in which Miller explains his intentions in Sexus, 


the book under judgment. 


1810. Bryan, Frederick vanPelt. ‘Court Opinion on the Postal Ban on 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover,” pp. 37-68. Judge Bryan’s opinion in rescinding 
the Post Office ban against the Grove Press edition of Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover is reprinted. Citing the opinions on Ulysses, Judge Bryan finds 
that though perhaps “these passages and this language taken in isolation 
tend to arouse shameful, morbid and lustful sexual desires in the average 
reader, they are an integral, and to the author a necessary part of the 
development of theme, plot and character... . The Postmaster General 
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seems to have done precisely what . . . the courts in the Ulysses case 
said ought not to be done. He has lifted from the novel individual 
passages and language, found them to be obscene in isolation and there- 
fore condemned the book as a whole.” Judge Bryan concludes, “this 
major English novel, does not exceed the outer limits of the tolerance 
which the community as a whole gives to writing about sex and sex 
relations.” 


1811. Wain, John. ‘My Nineteen-Thirties (Part One),” pp. 76-89. 
Wain recalls the early years of his childhood in a social world which 
seemed to be dominated by conflict, brute force, and ugliness. This im- 
mediate world of the sensitive child was not an isolated experience, how- 
ever, but one which reflected the temper of the 20th century. ‘“There can 
never again be the old trusting cordiality between man and man. Nineteen- 
fourteen began it, and 1933 finished it.... What I saw with the eyes 
of the spirit was the universal situation, the persecution of the minority, 
the crumbling away of the old world, the day of the Roughs.” 


1812. Robbe-Grillet, Alain. ‘Old ‘Values’ and the New Novel (Nature, 
Humanism, Tragedy),” pp. 98-118. Robbe-Grillet takes issue with what 
he sees as the insidious attempt of Humanism to find meaning in every- 
thing, to bridge the gap between man and the world of things. Analogy 
is the method of communication which carries this insistence that the 
world is not separate from man; “the idea of human ‘nature’ is bound 
up with the vocabulary of analogy.” However, modern man can find 
freedom in seeing objects only as objects made for use but not for in- 
herent sympathy with the world of man. In this manner, man may refuse 
tragedy, for “we may define tragedy as an attempt to salvage, to ‘re- 
cuperate’ the separation between man and things, and to make of that 
distance a new value.” Reflections of the contamination of the tragic 
demand of Humanism are seen in the novel, “which is the primary do- 
main in our days of the tragic spirit.” The antidote lies in recording only 
the separation between objects and man and insisting “on the fact that 
these are only distances (and not heartrending separations).” 

— Donna Gerstenberger 


FIFTIES, Second Issue, 1959. 


1813. Crunk (pseud.). “The Work of Robert Creeley,” pp. 10-21. 
Creeley’s work includes “not only his poems, but also his work for the 
Black Mountain group; this group . . . is for the first time in America, 
nearly a ‘school’ in the French sense.’’ The group is amorphous, “having 
in common a respect for William Carlos Williams and Ezra Pound, an 
interest in independent thought, a dislike of hacks and innocents, and 
what is perhaps not so healthy, a sort of American isolationism.’ Creeley’s 
poetry suffers the weakness of his group. He ignores (1) the use of im- 
ages as basic to pony. (2) the tradition of modern ary “of going 
deeply into oneself and returning . . . with strange kinds of knowledge,” 
(3) the ‘great movement of modern Seedy ... the simple description of 
life in modern cities,” and (4) the daring self-revelation of the modern 
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poet. In the use of the contemporary idiom, Creeley’s work is modern; 
yet his honesty and sensitivity to language are unfortunately “at the 
service of a too narrow and barren [American] tradition.” 


1814. Abednego (pseud.). ‘A Note on Syllabics,” pp. 22-23. Syllabics 
as a metric system is offered as an alternative to the iambic tradition, 
its weaknesses, and its associations. 


1815. Bly, Robert. ‘On English and American Poetry,” pp. 45-47. The 
fault in poetry of “extremely abstract language’ is a “tendency which 
comes to us primarily from Great Britain.” The British exaltation of the 
intellect over the passions has resulted in increasingly abstract poetry. 
“Yet this intellectualism and abstraction are so fatal to poetry that the 
English poets of this generation seem the poorest of the sixty-five gen- 
erations of English poets since Chaucer’s time.” The effect of this dying 
English poetry on nascent American poetry ‘has been disastrous.” “It is 
no accident that the three most daring and massive poets in the American 
language in the twentieth century—Wallace Stevens, T. S. Eliot, and 
Ezra Pound—have all immersed themselves in French, not English.” 

— Donna Gerstenberger 


GENERAL LINGUISTICS, IV:1, Spring 1959. 


1816. Fowkes, Robert A. ‘Phonological Aspects of Welsh-English Bi- 
lingualism,” pp. 23-32. From a consideration of English names and other 
loanwords that have entered the Welsh language, the author suggests 
that it is necessary to consider /¢, j, z, Z/ as part of the phonemic roster 
of modern Welsh. The paper concentrates “‘on the phonological effects 
of English upon Welsh. Another study could be made of those ae 
in the opposite direction. The most conspicuous effect might be found in 
intonation. ... Very rarely are Welsh speakers of English troubled by 
English consonant clusters and other phonic sequences, despite the absence 
of these in Welsh.” 


1817. Olmsted, D. L. “The Identity Theorem,’ pp. 38-39. “Recent de- 
velopments in the theory of morphemic and syntactic analysis have made 
important use of classes of previously segmented items . . . items having 
identical or similar distributions are assigned to the same class for pur- 
poses of further analysis... . The Lyng of this note is to show that 
such classes are never in fact defined in terms of identity of distribution 
and thus to focus attention on the necessity of defining ‘similarity.’ ” 
Olmsted presents as a theorem: “Any two items x and y which have exactly 
the same ranges R(x) =R(y) are not two different items but are identi- 
cal: If R(x) =R(y) then x=y.” 

— Arthur Norman 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF IDEAS, XX:3, 
June-September 1959. 


1818. Hedges, William L. ‘Knickerbocker, Bolingbroke, and the Fiction 
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of History,” pp. 317-328. Washington Irving’s Knickerbocker’s History 
(1809) differs from Lord Bolingbroke’s Letters on the Study and Use of 
History chiefly in tone and emphasis rather than in actual content. Irving 
knew Bolingbroke’s work. Both suggest that history can exist only as a 
balance between the sometimes conflicting claims of truth, utility, and 
beauty; but where Bolingbroke is sanguine about the danger of upsetting 
the balance, Irving despairs of its ever being established. Bolingbroke’s 
latent inconsistencies become in Knickerbocker’s History emphatic contra- 
dictions. Irving’s work has not heretofore been examined for what it 
says about historiography and the role of the historian. 


1819. Starckman, Miriam K. “Quakers, Phrenologists, and Jonathan 
Swift,” pp. 403-412. In 1826 appeared the Tale of a Tub: Part Second 
by “Democritus Americanus,’”’ a satire on contemporary abuses of religion 
and on phrenology—an indication of self-conscious awareness of the 
value of political and religious satire and of concern for satiric form and 
tradition. 


1820. Burns, J. H. “J. S. Mill and the Term ‘Social Science,” pp. 431- 
432. Although John Stuart Mill used the term “social science” in 1836, 
he probably got it from Auguste Comte, who was using it in the early 
1820's. 


1821. Iggers, Georg G. ‘‘Further Remarks about Early Uses of the Term 
‘Social Science,’”’ pp. 433-436. The term “‘social science” was fairly well 
known in both ihe French and English languages by 1836. In 1808 
Fourier used it in his Theories des quatre mouvemens et des destinees 
generales. Professor Iggers then cites several subsequent uses of the term 


in both French and English prior to 1836. 
—Keith Rinehart 


KENTUCKY FOLKLORE RECORD, V:3, July-September 1959. 


1822. Owens, Ethel. “Ghost Tales from Breathitt County,” pp. 81-86. 
Ten ghost stories are presented, along with the informants’ names. 


1823. Roberts, Leonard. ‘The Man and the Devil's Daughter,” pp. 87- 
93. “This story is a combination of two fairly well distributed Old World 
folktales, both of which have been found separately in Appalachia: Type 
563 ...; and Type 313... .” This folktale was collected in Knox County, 
Kentucky. 


1824. Thompson, L. S. “‘A Vanishing Science,” pp. 95-105. Unrecorded 
folk cures are presented along with the name of the county or area in 
which they were collected. 


1825. Woodbridge, H. C. ‘Brief Lexical Notes,” pp. 107-110. The 
following words are discussed: crawdad, john, moon, Yankee dime, shot- 
gun, lonesome waters, devil’s walkingstick, dogtick, dolesome, double- 
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niggle dare, fly-jig, fly-jigger, granny hatchet, frog-in-the-middle, johnny- 
humpback, nitfly, pindly, waterglass, rio lamp, wheedle-dee, yellowrot, 


and witty. 
— Hensley C. Woodbridge 


KENTUCKY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN, XXIII:4, 
October 1959. 


1826. Woodbridge, Hensley C. ‘A Tentative Bibliography of Kentucky 
Folklore,” pp. 111-117. This bibliography has the following sections: 
(1) superstitions, (2) children’s games, (3) play party games and songs, 
and (4) folk dancing. 

— Hensley C. Woodbridge 


KIRKE OG KULTUR, LXIV:6, June 1959. 


1827. Baeroe, Per Richard. ‘T. S. Eliots Eksistensielle Holdning,” pp. 
409-419. T.S. Eliot analyzes life in terms of an existentialist philosophy. 
The true existentialist experience is defined as one in which life displays 
nothing but meaningless chaos. These ‘moments of agony’ are necessary 
before one can experience the ‘‘ ‘present moment of pointed light/When 
you want to burn’” (Family Reunion). In such rare moments existence 
itself becomes paradise. Our only reality is this deep experience of the 
present moment before it enters the stream of past, present, and future. 
Unlike Rilke, T. S. Eliot is no mystic; hence he must struggle to obtain 
this experience. For this reason his experience proves the deeper and 
the more intense. (In Norwegian.) 

—M. S. Rostvig 


LANGUAGE AND SPEECH, 1:2, April-June 1958. 


1828. Bruce, D. J. “The Effect of Listeners’ Anticipations on the Intel- 
ligibility of Heard Speech,” pp. 79-97. “The experiment described dem- 
onstrates the effect of prior set on intelligibility of heard speech. Twenty 
subjects hear the same 12 word sentences in the presence of noise on five 
occasions. The sentences fall into two groups—one unprefaced by any 
indication of topic, the other prefaced on each occasion by a different 
word, which ae are told is the topic to which the group refers. 
Only one of the sentences in the latter group is fully appropriate to each 
word given. Wherever this conjunction occurs in the order of testing, 
the sentence involved reaches its highest level of intelligibility. When 
inappropriately prefaced, sentences are misinterpreted to a considerable 
extent or resist interpretation.” 


1829. Bruner, Jerome S., and Donald O’Dowd. ‘A Note on the In- 
formativeness of Parts of Words,” pp. 98-101. “The experiment reported 
in this ie any was designed to determine which part of a printed word is 
most useful to a reader as a basis for recognition of the whole word. 
Versions of ninety common English nouns were prepared in which typo- 
graphical reversals were inserted at the beginning, middle or end of 
the word. These were then presented in a tachistoscope to subjects who 
were asked to recognize the words. The results of the experiment showed 
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that an error in the beginning of a word is significantly more disruptive 
of recognition than an error in the middle or the end of a word and 
that an error at the end is more disruptive than an error in the middle.” 


1830. Moray, Neville, and Anne Taylor. ‘The Effect of Redundancy in 
Shadowing One of Two Dichotic Messages,” pp. 102-109. ‘‘Passages 
of prose approaching in varying degrees of statistical approximation to 
English were presented to subjects to shadow while normal prose which 
they were to disregard was presented to their other ear. It was found 
that the number of mistakes in shadowing varied inversely with the 
order of approximation to English, while the number of omissions varied 
inversely with the logarithm of the order of approximation. These results 
are discussed in the light of recent experiments on attention.” 


1831. Moray, Neville. ‘The Effect of the Relative Intensities of Dichotic 
Messages in Speech Shadowing,” pp. 110-113. ‘Prose messages were 
presented simultaneously and dichotically to a subject who was required 
to shadow one of them. Five different relative intensities were used. It 
is shown that once the two messages are of equal intensity there is little 
further improvement in shadowing performance if the message the sub- 
ject accepts is made more intense than the message the subject rejects. 
Even when the accepted message is -5 db with respect to the rejected 
message there is no significant rise in errors when the number of mis- 
takes is used as the criterion for assessing the subject’s accuracy of res- 
ponse.”’ 


1832. Arnold, G. F., P. Denes, A. C. Gimson, J. D. O’Connor, and J. 
L. M. Trim. “The Synthesis of English Vowels,” pp. 114-125. “The 
construction and operation of a new speech synthesizer is described and 
an account is given of experiments designed to establish data for the 
successful synthesis of English vowels.” 


1833. Fry, D. B. “Experiments in the Perception of Stress,” pp. 126-152. 
“Differences of stress are perceived by the listener as variations in a com- 
plex pattern bounded by four psychological dimensions: length, loudness, 
pitch and quality. The physical correlates of these perceptual factors are 
the duration, intensity, fundamental frequency and formant structure of 
the speech sound waves. Experiments have been made in order to measure 
the effect on stress judgments of changes in three of these physical dimen- 
sions, duration, intensity and fundamental frequency. The experimental 
method was to synthesize speech stimuli in which these quantities could 
be controlled and varied over a considerable range and to use this materi- 
al to construct listening tests which were carried out by large groups of 


subjects.” 
—Arthur Norman 


LEVENDE TALEN, No. 197, December 1958. 


1834. Schrickx, W. ‘‘Betrekkingen van het Vlaamse Geestesleven met de 
Engelse en Amerikaanse Letteren,” pp. 641-656. Earliest contact between 
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Flemish and English literature was the Flemish play Elckerlijc, translated 
into English as Everyman. Jonker Jan Van der Noot had an influence on 
the young Edmund Spenser. During the 17th century troops of English 
actors appeared in Flanders. But the influence of English and American 
literature on Flemish writers really began in the 19th century. Jan Frans 
Willems was influenced by John Gay, Edward Young, William Collins, 
Alexander Pope, John Milton, James Thomson, and Lord Byron; Karel 
Lodewijck Ledeganck, by Young, Gay, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
Robert Burns, and Byron. Scott’s historical novels found a follower in 
Hendrik Conscience. Guido Gezelle was indebted to Wordsworth and was 
greatly interested in Longfellow, whose Hiawatha he translated. August 
Vermeylen was influenced by William Morris’s socialism but more im- 
portantly by Walt Whitman’s rhythms and poetical theories. Marnix 
Gijsen owes something to Edgar Lee Masters. (In Flemish.) 

—S. J. Sackett 


LONDON MAGAZINE, VI:7, July 1959. 


1835. Taylor, Russell. “American Popular Songs and their Lyrics,’ pp. 
53-58. The song lyrics of such writers as Ira Gershwin and Oscar Ham- 
merstein II are sometimes mistakenly viewed as ‘“‘poetic.’’ Gershwin’s 
“work is craft rather than art,” albeit sometimes “very efficient craft.” 
And Hammerstein’s lyrics ‘seem pseudo-art of the worst type, straining 
much too hard after a . . . simple but oh-so-profound poetry.” Even more 
overrated is Cole Porter’s elementary sense of form. Conversely, Lorenz 
Hart’s phrasing, metaphysical style, and wide range have been underesti- 
mated. The only British writer comparable to the Americans is Noel 
Coward. And only Hart and Coward have succeeded in doing “something 
interesting with the popular song,” for neither has patronized the medium. 

— Ben Siegel 


LONDON TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, November 21, 1958. 


1836. ‘‘Meg Eliot Surprised,” p. 672. For the past ten years, Angus 
Wilson has been gaining on the common reader's experience and has been 
growing along with his public. In The Middle Age of Mrs. Eliot, he has 
written a study of loneliness, of the desolation suffered by all who are 
“not remarkable,” of courage and resignation undermined by self- 
consciousness. In attempting to exchange the quality of Gogol for that 
of George Eliot, he has produced a pi mistake that will play 
a large and necessary part in his subsequent development. 


——, November 28, 1958. 


1837. “Love and Friendship,” p. 688. Edward Thomas, killed in the 
First World War, is a poet whose England was destroyed by that war. 
His Collected Poems have long been available, and with the recollec- 
tions by his wife, such supplements as Walter de la Mare’s essay introduc- 
ing the poems, and most recently Eleanor Farjeon’s Edward Thomas: The 
Last Four Years, it seems that little of substance still awaits production. 
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, December 5, 1958. 


1838. “A Traveller in Time,” p. 704. In the very strange poem of 1952, 
Into Hades (since revised), Canon Andrew Young baffled reviewers but 
produced in it and its recent sequel, A Traveller in Time, the only impres- 
sive long poem in English since Four Quartets. Some qualities of Canon 
Young’s work, emphasized in a recent volume of tributes, are a combina- 
tion of precise vision and ready fancy, a bracing early morning chilliness, 
and an unobtrusive, unshowy aptness of diction. 


1839. “Translation,” p. 705. An article by the late Dorothy Sayers, ‘On 
Translating the Divina Commedia,” has something of the vitality of Ar- 
nold’s On Translating Homer, without the touch of the dilletante that 
weakened Arnold’s case. Her particular concern is the new reading public 
with its new strengths and weaknesses. 


1840. Francis, F. C. “The Microfilm Enlarged,” p. 712. “Xerography” 
—dry-printing—has brought about a radical change in the apparatus of 
scholarship by solving three problems: how to obtain out-of-print books, 
how to obtain copies of not readily available textbooks and reference 
books, and what to do about deteriorating books. From microfilm, reg- 
ular books can now be produced on ordinary non-photographic paper, 
books which, though strictly utilitarian, are clear and legible. 


, December 12, 1958. 


1841. “A Serious Poet,” p. 720. When Mr. John Betjeman found a 
public twenty years ago, few people, one imagines, could have been more 
surprised than he. Finding himself famous and a public humorist, he 
explained in his next volume that he was misunderstood: he was not a 
funny poet. His Collected Poems demonstrate that he is a serious poet 
in two senses: he is often deeply moving and he must be “taken ser- 
iously” by any critic who wants to discuss 20th-century English poetry. 
All his work is not of equal value; apparently his subject must reach 
him from a distance to inspire him. He is a born versifier, ingenious and 
endlessly original. In such a poem as “Wantage Bells” the words solicit 
the ear with an artistry as sure and as subtle as Tennyson’s. 


, December 19, 1958. 


1842. “Industria Ditat,” p. 736. In his recent book, Frederick J. Stopp 
has produced the first sleiaabhe full-length study of Evelyn Waugh. 
One is now able to achieve entirely new insight into the dazzlingly inter- 
woven patterns and relationships behind the apparently uncontrived 
satire. We see the moral coherences hidden within the actual craftman- 
ae Waugh is possibly the finest practising writer of English prose, 
and Stopp correctly emphasizes his long, unremitting craftsmanship. We 
now possess a true portrait of an artist in place of the conventional cari- 
cature. 
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1843. “Poetry and the Public,” p. 737. Despite recurrent complaints 
that people will not buy new volumes of poetry, the Collected Poems of 
John Betjeman are reputedly selling at the rate of 1,000 copies a day. 
Also, Edward Hulton’s half-crown series, the Pocket Poets, is doing well. 
Its volumes include Betjeman, Elizabethan Lyrics, Tennyson, and D. H. 
Lawrence. All these poems read aloud well, they are strikingly English, 
their art, though highly wrought, is not puzzling, and their subjects have 
broad human interest. 


, December 26, 1958. 


1844. “Criteria,” p. 751. Kenneth Tynan has recently complained that 
New York dramatic critics treat each play only as an example of its own 
kind, so that a conventional farce may get a better reception than a 
flawed masterpiece. This attitude seems to contradict the usual advice to 
remember the author’s intentions. The real trouble is that the standards 
of criticism have become too relaxed, and critics consequently unreliable. 
What is needed is the development of a scale of values in which both a 
farce and a flawed masterpiece would have their place. 


1845. “Borne on the Winds,” p. 751. The Ninth Bulletin of the Keats- 

Shelley Memorial Association makes us aware of the influence of Hindu 

hilosophy on Shelley. Books on the subject which Shelley read affected 
th his thought and his imagery. 


1846. Currey, R. N. “Joseph Liggins: A Slight Case of Literary Iden- 
tity,” p. 753. The story of Joseph Liggins, who let it be thought that 
he was the author of Scenes of Clerical Life and Adam Bede, may be un- 
derstood much more completely now that about thirty relevant and 
hitherto unpublished letters are available in Gordon Haight’s edition. 
The widespread contemporary belief in Liggins’s authorship shows the 
vitality of myth, and one can also trace the changing attitudes of George 
Eliot, Lewes, and John Blackwood during the period of success of this 
curious literary imposture. 


—J. K. Mathison 


MEDIEVALIA ET HUMANISTICA, fascicule xii: December 1958. 


1847. Thomson, S. Harrison. “A Further Note on Master Adam of 
Bocfeld,” pp. 23-32. The works of Adam de Bocfeld (Bochermefort) 
(fl. 1238-1278 to 1294) of the Grosseteste and Marsh circle, who was per- 
haps the earliest ‘‘systematic commentator on the physical corpus of Aris- 
totle,” are here more fully catalogued and described, supplementing the 
previous list in this journal (fasc. ii, [1944], 55-87, and fasc. iii, [1945], 
132f.). These 35 Mss, as far as examined, are 13th century and mostly 
of French provenance. Perhaps foreign students at Oxford or travelling 
Oxonians could account for the latter predominance, but it is possible that 
Adam resided in Paris. The ‘‘sudden cessation of his influence’ at the 
end of the century was caused by his replacement in “the mind of the 
academic community” by the commentaries of Albertus Magnus and 
Thomas Aquinas. 
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1848. Szdvérfly, Joseph. “Typology in Medieval Latin Hymns: Notes 
on Some Features of the Mary Magdalen, Martha and Lazarus Hymns,” 
pp. 41-51. Preliminary to ‘‘an extensive study of the Mary Magdalen, 
Martha and Lazarus hymns’ of the Middle Ages, “‘specimens of the 
involved problems of the hymnological studies” are presented. By ex- 
amining the symbolic imagery of sermons, devotional works, biblical 
commentaries, and other hymns, one may recover the full meaning of 
references in hymns to Lazarus (‘‘the sinner to be resuscitated by God’s 
grace, and the forgiveness of sins’), Martha and Mary (the active life 
joined with charity and the contemplative life joined with love), and Mary 
Magdalen (“Divine Grace . . . contrasted with Eve . . . human nature 
corrupted by original sin’). 


1849. Thorndike, Lynn. “The Properties of Things of Nature Adapted 
to Sermons,” pp. 78-83. Though the use of exempla in preaching has 
been “much studied,”’ the similitudes of things have received “‘less at- 
tention.” A 15th-century Ms in the Staatsbibliothek, Munich, contains 
a work entitled Proprietates rerum naturalium adaptate sermonibus de 
tempore per totius anni circulum. The organization is by Sundays and not 
complete. Samples of the fabulous natural love, described here, usually in- 
clude the religious significations, e.g., the hyena, born of human corpses 
and living in sepulchers, cunningly learns a man’s name, calls him out at 
night, and eats him; he typifies the devil. 

— Laurence A. Cummings 


MODERN FICTION STUDIES, V:2, Summer 1959. 


1850. Morse, J. Mitchell. ‘The Artist as Savior,” pp. 103-107. The 
work of Joyce, Kafka, Proust, Mann, and others reveals ‘‘a widespread 
belief among modern novelists that art, like religion, can be practiced in 
its purity only by those who withdraw from the world,” since the world 
is sick and the artist healthy. The artist true to his insights is socially 
valuable, perpetuating sanity in an insane world and offering redemption 
from the deadness of an uncreative world. Hence “strong and healthy 
feeling”’ corrupts the artist " deluding him as others are deluded. Proust’s 
Vinteuil is no exception, for his exaggerated respect for conventional 
society is “the excessive caution of a stranger.” Men, afraid to be set free, 
reject the artist-savior. 


1851. Adams, Hazard. “Joyce Cary’s Three Speakers,” pp. 108-120. It 
is a mistake to regard Cary as a traditionalist untouched by 20th-century 
theory of fiction. The First Trilogy demonstrates his interest in minds 
rather than action and his treatment of focus of narration to reveal minds. 
Unlike Joyce and Woolf, Cary does not attempt to explore mind below 
the level of statement but at the level of articulation, re-asserting that the 
surface of speech is thus revelatory. The central figure of the trilogy is 
Sara, whose “retrospective confession” (Herself Surprised) is a modern, 
artistically controlled Moll Flanders. But in Wilcher’s introspective jour- 
nal (To Be a Pilgrim) and Gulley’s imaginatively shaped “soliloquy” 
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(The Horse’s Mouth), she (like all experience in the trilogy) becomes an 
image, reflecting the others most brightly. 


1852. Hafley, James. “The Moral Structure of “The Good Soldier,’ ” 
pp. 121-128. The world of Ford Maddox Ford’s The Good Soldier, ‘far 
from being a moral vacuum . . . is instead a world as surprisingly tra- 
ditional, as orthodox in its values and meanings, as any to be found 
in modern fiction.’ Critics who overlook the Catholic coherence of the 
novel are misled by the narrator, who moves from “‘initial ignorance” 
to “darker blindness in the light of the moral norm” of Nancy and 
Edward. The dominating contrast of verbs of knowing versus feeling 
and believing makes the novel “an epistemological treatise set to art,” 
with echoes that make it an “ironic foil’ to Beethoven’s Fidelio. The four 
parts induce constant re-evaluation and enlargement of the reader’s re- 
sponse to the characters, the formal equivalent of the knowing-versus- 
believing tension in the novel. 


1853. Karl, Frederick R. ‘The Significance of the Revisions in the Early 
Versions of ‘Nostromo,’” pp. 129-144. An examination of the extant 
Ms and Ts, serial, and first edition of Nostromo answers many questions 
about the book. The diligent revisions of the first part show Conrad 
“struggling toward an organic description of nature,” which creates “‘an 
opaque curtain between man’s eternal yearning and his _— fulfill- 
ment.”” The early versions also testify to Conrad’s lack of staying power 
and show that the second part is not an ironic coda on the revolution, 
but ‘‘a breakdown of original conception.” The split is artistic failing, 
not conscious plan. ‘The novel, like its hero, dies an accidental death.” 


1854. Winther, S. K. ‘The Aura of Loneliness in Sherwood Anderson,” 
pp. 145-152. In Anderson’s fiction “the earth and all that is on it have 
a haunted quality” of loneliness, which links the novels to the reader and 
to all mankind. It is achieved through technique (cf. Part III of Windy 
McPherson's Son) and through a hundred symbols, especially walls. 
Exile and loneliness are the price of imagination and insight. But while 
the walls are barriers, they are also “mirrors that reveal the beautiful and 
tortured spirit which is the true measure of man” (cf. Elizabeth Willard 
in Ohio). 


1855. Nagarajan, S. “Religion in Three Recent Novels of Aldous Hux- 
ley,” pp. 153-165. After Many a Summer ..., Time Must Have a Stop, 
and The Genius and the Goddess, analyzed in the context of Hindu re- 
ligious concepts, consistently regard as evil ‘‘whatever strengthens our 
ego-sense; good, whatever helps to annihilate it” (cf. The Perennial 
Philosophy). Self-transcendence may be ‘“‘vertical” (achieved by the saint), 
“horizontal,” or ‘“‘infra.’”” Downward self-transcendence is achieved 
through drugs, sexuality, etc. (Virginia Maunciple, Katy). Horizontal 
self-transcendence is achieved through art, political and social activities 
(Eustace Barnack, Henry Maartens); it lacks three essentials of ego- 
annihilation: good will, intelligence, and recollectedness. Despite some 
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“schematic crudeness”” Huxley is successful here. In portraying his saints, 
however, Huxley obscures the question of predestination and grace and 
is forced to explain rather than dramatize the saint’s viewpoint. He 
seeks to compensate for these shortcomings with ‘“‘scintillating epigrams,” 
reminiscent of the 1920's. 


1856. Leyburn, Ellen Douglass. ‘Virginia Woolf’s Judgment of Henry 
James,” pp. 166-169. Woolf's failure to consider James in ‘‘Mr. Bennett 
and Mrs. Brown” (despite marked similarities in their work and several 
tributes to James) can be explained by reference to two essays, ‘Henry 
James’s Ghost Stories” and ‘Phases of Fiction.” In these she observes 
that James’s genius was “‘dramatic, not lyric’ (unlike her own) and objects 
to James’s ‘‘manipulating his characters’ at their expense as persons. 


1857. Hagopian, John V. “Seeing Through “The Pupil’ Again,” pp. 
169-171. Reply to Terence Martin (MFS, IV:4, [Winter 1958-59] 335- 
345; see AES II:5, Item 598). Pemberton can be considered a villain 
in Henry James’s “The ny a only in an existentialist sense: he chooses 
to reject a person he pities because such a pity makes unbearable demands 
on him. Pemberton very early resents and fears his relationship with 
Morgan, to whom he returns ‘awn of moral obligation, not love. His 
fingering the letters and the lock of hair years later shows his awareness 
of what he has done; like Captain Vere in Billy Budd, he made a tragic 
decision out of “‘stern necessity.” 


1858. Moses, W. R. “Water, Water Everywhere: ‘Old Man’ and ‘A 
Farewell to Arms,’” pp. 172-174. The parallels between Wild Palms and 
A Farewell to Arms (traced by Edward Richardson, MFS, IV:4 [Winter 
1958-59}, 357-360; see AES, 11:5, Item 600) are enriched by parallels 
between Hemingway’s novel and O/d Man (which Richardson omits from 
consideration). In both books water is a death symbol. Both heroes are 
forced into unwanted activity, in the dutiful il sec of which they 
are savagely frustrated and threatened with extinction. Structurally, the 
books contain strikingly similar alternations of greater and lesser ten- 
sion, although O/d Man works through danger to eventual life and 
contentment. 


1859. Beebe, Maurice. “Modern Fiction Newsletter,” pp. 175-194. 
— John C. Broderick 


NATION, CLXXXIX:5, August 29, 1959. 


1860. Capouya, Emile. “Apropos of Don Juan,” pp. 93-95. The “shal- 
low reductivism” of the present age delights in explanations that “are 
not meant to explain but to explain away,” to dismiss as insignificant any 
idea that tends to disturb our moral apathy or “‘intellectual entropy.” At 
present Don Juan is aged regarded as a symbol of “pure” fust, his 
promiscuity is diagnosed as “‘a mask for homosexuality and impotence,” 


and the more significant qualities of the legendary hero are consequently 
disregarded. The Don Juan of literature “was the character whom the 
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Counter Reformation endowed with the sins it particularly feared’’—re- 
volt and iconoclasm. “Our own age, so much more timid and tacit, under- 
cuts the entire question of the necessity for revolution by declaring that 
the revolutionary is a defective.” 


, 6, September 5, 1959. 


1861. Walsh, William. “Our Marshmallow Society,” pp. 111-113. The 
“sensibility” of our time shows “brutality without and a mushiness with- 
in, a hard casing and a marshmallow center.” The language of the present 
“exhibits a progressive dehumanization.” re 0 for the future lies in 
literature, in the “minority capable of responding . . . to literature,” in 
the University, “the one modern institution capable of producing an in- 
tellectual elite.” The University’s best discipline for developing “the 
accomplished non-specialist mind” is literary criticism. Literary criticism 
is particularly valuable for such purpose because “‘it is bound to take a 
ranging view of its function and to reject any rigid limitation of its 
sphere of interest” and because it develops qualities “deeply involved in 
the serious conduct of life.” 


, 9, September 26, 1959. 


1862. Zimpel, Lloyd. “ “They Also Serve Who Only Lie in Wait,’” 
pp. 178-180. “It falls to the fiercely devoted small one-man presses 
in unlikely corners of the country to bring . . . attractively to print” 
the work of poets who are “wild but genuinely talented artists.” Among 
“the latest and most active’ of the small presses is Hearse Press of Eureka, 
California. The poets it has supported share the mood of “the undecided, 
the uncomfortable group of younger men not so far removed as to be 


beat, yet not so optimistic as to write letters to editors.” 
— T. O. Mallory 


NEW MEXICO QUARTERLY, XXIX:2, Summer 1959. 


1863. Martinez, Ramona Maher. ‘Book Reviews: Paperbound Books,” 
pp. 249-265. Quality paperback editions from university presses include 
Michigan’s Ann Arbor, Indiana’s Midland Books, California’s paperbacks 
(‘distinguished by excellent art work’’), Chicago’s Phoenix Books, Cor- 
nell’s Great Seal Books, Oxford’s Galaxy Books, and books of a literary 
emphasis from Princeton. Others are Grove Press ( ber x the most con- 
temporary-minded’’), the American Heritage Series of Liberal Arts Press, 
Doubleday’s Image Books (“mainly religious and philosophical’), and 
Voyages Press of New York (poetry). Houghton Mifflin’s Riverside, 
Rinehart’s paperbacks, and Putnam’s Capricorn Books aim at colleges, 
while Beacon Press issues ‘‘a number of eclectic scholarly items,” and 


Knopf’s Vintage Books ferret out “high-caliber’’ works. Dutton Everyman 
Paperbooks, Doubleday Anchor Books, and Meridian Books, with the 
inexpensive Bantam Classics and New American Library Mentor and 
Signet books, complete a partial listing. These and others less familiar 
“have opened opportunities for non-bestselling authors besides reprints.” 
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1864. Parnie, Alexander D. “The Rhodes Reader... ,” pp. 271-272. 
Bernard De Voto, “the acknowledged master of Western non-fiction 
literature,” wrote of the stories of Eugene Manlove Rhodes that only 
he had “‘succeeded in making first-rate fiction out of the cattle business” 
and that only Owen Wister’s The Virginian and Walter Van Tilburg 
Clark’s The Oxbow Incident were in the same class with Rhodes’s writ- 
ing. Vincent Starrett eliminates even Wister from the field. The introduc- 
tion by W. H. Hutchinson is ‘‘an outstanding piece of literary criticism 
. .. tracing the origin and development of the so-called ‘Western.’ ’”’ The 
University of Oklahoma Press has given the public “‘a chance to read... 


nearly unobtainable” stories of genuine merit. 
— John H. Wrenn 


NOTES AND QUERIES, VI:7, July-August 1959. 


1865. Line, Maurice. “Blue Dye in English Paper, 1780-1830,” pp. 
240-242. Accounts dating from 1809 attribute the accidental tinting of 
fine-quality paper to several printers, with various dates assigned to the 
accident. Various dyes were used, including smalt (oxide of cobalt) and, 
later, ultramarine. Although printed evidence indicates a date close to 
1790 for the introduction of fine-quality blue-tinted paper, paper of this 
hue and quality manufactured at least nine years earlier is known to 
exist; 1746, a date advanced some years ago for this, “seems much too 
early.” The wide range of dates involved largely invalidates dye analysis 
as an accurate way of dating books. 


1866. Kornbluth, Alice Fox. “Another Chaucer Pun,” p. 243. Line 
312 of Book IV of Troilus and Criseyde contains an apparently previously 
unnoticed pun. The eyes of Troilus “‘Stonden for naught’’—i.e. they rep- 
resent zeroes and have lost (in Criseyde) that which previously filled 
them. Chaucer here was following a medieval tradition whereby the eyes 
not only were seen as zeroes but the eyebrows and nose together made an 
M, a man’s face thereby spelling [/]omo. In this word-play, Chaucer an- 
ticipated Donne, whose “Valediction of Weeping” contains an analogous 
image. 


1867. Hill, Betty. ““A Newly Identified Middle English Prose Version 
of the Gospel of Nicodemus,” p. 243. In addition to the three Mss in 
England, a fourth exists, dating from the early 15th century and situated 
in the Library of Congress. It once belonged to Sir James Harington, 
Dean of York Cathedral to 1497. 


1868. Johnston, G. K. W. “Piers Plowman B-text, Prologue, 78-9,” 
pp. 243-244. Confirmation of the interpretation advanced by A. G. 
Mitchell (MLN, LIX [1944}, 222) of the phrase “‘worthe bothe his 
eres” is found in the Towneley Plays (EETS [1897], 171-172). In the 
latter, the phrase means alert or vigilant; this meaning fits the context 
in Langland perfectly. 
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1869. Johnston, G. K. W. “The Interpretation of Poems by Mydwyn- 
ter,” pp. 244-245. Emendations are offered for nine words or phrases 
in two medieval poems attributed to one Johannes Mydwynter, “The Joy 
of Heaven” and “How to Escape the Pains of Purgatory.” 


1870. McDiarmid, Matthew P. “The Complaynt of Scotlande: Patrick 
Cockburn, Antonio de Guevera [s7c}, Antonio de Fregoso,” pp. 245-248. 
Internal evidence in The Complaynt of Scotlande accords with what is 
known of Cockburn’s life. The author’s indebtedness to works by de 
Guevara and de Fregoso has not been previously noticed; this includes 
not only the content but de Guevara’s device of antithetical contrast and 
the verse-form of Michel Amboyse used for the French translation of 
part of de Fregoso. 


1871. McLane, Paul E. “‘Spenser’s Double Audience in the Shepheardes 
Calender,” pp. 249-250. Two audiences—one middle-class, the other 
courtly—need not be posited to explain Spenser’s variety in subject matter 
and poetic procedures (see “The Facade of Morality,’ ELH, XIX 
[1952}); this variety can be explained by Spenser's own recent experiences 
and the history of the pastoral form. 


1872. Evans, G. Blakemore. ‘Shakespeare's 1 Henry IV and Nashe,” 
p- 250. A passage in the Epistle Dedicatory to Have with you to Saffron- 
walden, applicable to Falstaff, adds to the echoes of Nashe in I Henry IV. 
The passage parallels Falstaff’s self-praise in II, iv, 445ff. 


1873. Cutts, John P. ‘Notes on Othello,” pp. 251-252. Although the 
Willow Song was slighted or ignored by the editors of both the New 
Arden and the Cambridge Shakespeares in their commentaries, supple- 
mental information about it may be found in Cutts’s “A Reconsideration 
of the Willow Song,” Journal of American Musicology (1957). A pro- 
posed emendation by Ridley (editor of the New Arden Othello) trans- 
ferring to Emelia Desdemona’s line (just before the song) about Lodo- 
vico’s being a “proper man” is unnecessary, this comment being in keep- 
ing with Shakespeare’s use of music. Also questionable is Ridley’s com- 
ment that Iago’s advice to Cassio in IV,i, 106-108 to seek Desdemona’s 
aid represents clumsiness; actually, the lines are ‘‘a very careful transition,” 
implying the greater speed of Cassio’s success if he succeeds as well with 
Desdemona as he has with Bianca. 


1874. Reed, Robert R., Jr. “Nick Bottom, Dr. Faustus, and the Ass‘s 
Head,” pp. 252-254. Shakespeare’s major debt in the ass’s head episode 
of MND seems to have been, not to Reginald Scot’s The Discoverie of 
Witchcraft (1584) (Sidgwick) or to English folklore (Kittredge) but to 
The History of the Damnable Life and Deserved Death of Dr. John Faus- 
tus, translated into English from the German in 1592. 


1875. Cross, Gustav. ‘Some Notes on the Vocabulary of John Marston— 
XVIII,” pp. 254-255. Defines and annotates twenty-one words from 
Marston. (To be continued.) 
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1876. McNeir, Waldo F. ‘‘Hall’s ‘Fortunio’ and ‘Raymundus’ Once 
More,” pp. 255-257. The satirical allusions to “Fortunio” and ‘‘Ray- 
mundus” in Joseph Hall’s Virgidemiarum (Book IV, satire iii,l1.28-39) 
seem to be to Captain Laurence Keymis and Sir Walter Ralegh, respec- 
tively, despite the arguments of Arnold Davenport in his edition of Hall’s 
poems against these attributions. 


1877. Dodson, Daniel B. ‘Allusions to the Gunpowder Plot in Dekker’s 
The Whore of Babylon,” p. 257. Lines 149-160 of Act III, sc. i, con- 
tain two allusions to the discovery in January 1606, of four alleged con- 
spirators in the Gunpowder Plot. A third allusion may involve a pun on 
the name of Oldcorne, one of the alleged conspirators. 


1878. Whitlock, Baird D. ‘The Heredity and Childhood of John 
Donne,” pp. 257-262. Although Donne’s biographers have occupied 
themselves heavily or exclusively with the religious tradition of his 
family, traditional family influences other than that of religion are im- 
portant; ‘almost every step in his life was foreshadowed by something 
in the lives of his immediate ancestors” which he would have known from 
boyhood. Obtaining of accurate information about Donne’s genealogy 
is difficult owing to deficient, lost, or unpublicized records. (To be 


continued.) 


1879. Schmitter, Dean Morgan. ‘‘Marvell’s “Treasurer,’” pp. 263-264. 
Historical evidence seems to make certain that the reference to “the 
Treasurer Coke” in a letter by Marvell in 1675 to his nephew William 
rie 2 ig is really a reference to Thomas Osborne, Earl of Danby, then 
Lord Treasurer. The name Coke may have been a slip of the pen or 
an error in transcription. 


1880. Maurer, Wallace. “Dryden’s Knowledge of Historians, Ancient 
and Modern,” pp. 264-266. An area hitherto unexplored, Dryden’s 
knowledge of ancient and modern historians derived from an interest 
in historical method and style, chiefly of the ancients. He used the modern 
historians ‘“‘mainly as source material, specifically in the ‘nmag and 
religious controversy of the 1680’s” and the ancients as subjects for al- 
lusion and source material for plays. In the main, his tastes for Herodo- 
tus, Thucydides, Polybius, and Tacitus corresponded with those of his 
age; he differed from his age in mistrusting Livy. 


1881. Duncan-Jones, E. E. “Charles Cotton’s ‘Sister,’ ’’ pp. 266-267. In 
calling Mrs. Anne King his sister, Cotton was using the term in the sense 
of sister-in-law. This note answers a question raised by the editor of the 
Muses’ Library edition of Cotton’s poems concerning “La IIlustrissima, 
On my Fair and dear Sister, Mrs. Anne King.” 


1882. Morton, Richard, and William M. Peterson. “Guns on the Res- 
toration Stage,” Pp. 267-272. In Restoration and 18th-century drama, 
guns (outside of hunting or military contexts) epitomize the characters 
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using them and show the authors’ moral attitudes. Regarded generally as 
less honorable than daggers or swords, they are used indiscriminately with 
the latter by injured lovers or angry revengers; “the pistol remains a 
noble weapon” despite its use by robbers, but in duels, swords are pre- 
ferred as more honorable, pistols being used in duelling mainly by the 
aged and infirm. The usual weapons of ladies, they are used also by 
fops to impress others; the adventuring lover carries them as part of his 
traditional equipment, whether to impress, use honorably in combat or 
(dishonorably) to compel his mistress to his will. (To be continued.) 


1883. Rosenberg, Albert. ‘The Last Days of Sir Samuel Garth: a Foot- 
note to a Pope Letter,” pp. 272-274. Pope’s praise of Garth’s conduct 
during his last illness was probably a tribute to Garth’s stoicism. “Garth 
died as he lived—gay, witty, urbane” (Rosenberg). A letter of Pope’s 
(Sherburn edition, II, 25) calls Garth’s death “Heroical, and yet unaf- 
fected enough to have made a Saint or a Philosopher famous” and Garth 
himself ‘‘a good Christian, without knowing himself to be so.” Addison’s 
own exemplary deathbed behavior a few months later may have been 
partially motivated by rivalry. 


1884. Siegrist, Ottmar K. “Chef d’oeuvre: an Antedating,” p. 274. In 
a letter to Swift of February 16, 1732/3, occurs the phrase chef d’oeuvre 
(Sherburn edition, III, 349). The OED dates the expression from 1762- 
1771. 


1885. Tucker, Susie I. “Dr. Watts Looks at the Language,” pp. 274- 
279. Many definitions and illustrations of word-usage from Isaac Watts 
were adapted or taken over by Dr. Johnson for his dictionary. Watts ad- 
vocates descriptive grammar and plain language; although primarily a 
Christian teacher, he combines an historical sense with objectivity of 
judgment in discussing terms from religion. 


1886. Schick, G. B. ‘“Dodsley’s Contribution,” pp. 269-280. For over 
fifty years critics and historians of the drama relied almost exclusively 
on Robert Dodsley’s Preface to his Select Collection of Old Plays (1744), 
often reprinting Dodsley verbatim or nearly so, without acknowledge- 
ment. Those indebted to Dodsley include William Rufus Chetwood, Col- 
ley Cibber, Thomas Wilkes, David Erskine Baker, Thomas Hawkins, and 
Joseph Haslewood. 


1887. Bernard, F. V. “Two Errors in Boswell’s Life of Johnson,” pp. 
280-281. Boswell’s assertion that Johnson disapproved of parentheses and 
of the phrases the former and the latter and seldom used them is disproved 
by an examination of Johnson’s works. 


1888. Hailey, Elma. “Charles Brietzcke’s Diary (1762), pp. 281-284. 
Continues the transcription of a diary for May, 1762. 


1889. Maxwell, J.C. “J. S. Le Fanu’s The Cock and Anchor: Notes for 
OED,” pp. 284-285. This 1845 first novel, published anonymously in 
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Dublin, contributes a few words and semi-proverbial expressions to or 
supplements usages recorded in the OED. 


1890. Tappe, E. D. ‘“Ouida’s /dalia: the Source of Its Moldavian Scenes,” 
pp. 285-286. For her scenes of convent life, Ouida [Marie Louise de la 
Ramée} drew upon Laurence Oliphant’s “A Visit to the Convents of 
Moldavia,” in the first Letters from the Principalities, published in 
Blackwood’s Magazine for June, 1864. She chose Moldavia as a setting 
for Idalia because international intrigue could be easily associated with 
it and because it represented the remote, wild, and romantic —all of 
which were objects of the novel. 


1891. Cross, Gustav. ‘““A Note on The Waste Land,” pp. 286-287. The 
“red rock’”” mentioned in the second paragraph of “The Burial of the 
Dead”’ may represent Christ or His Church. 


1892. Bingham, Millicent. “The Terms ‘Accident-Prone’ and ‘Accident- 
Proneness,'”” pp. 287-288. These terms first appeared in a Report to 
the National Conference on Street and Highway Safety of the Committee 
on Causes of Accidents (Washington, D.C.) in 1926. By 1929 they had 
reached general use. 


1893. Green, David Bonnell. “Irving and Moore Again,” pp. 288-289. 
Two hitherto unpublished letters from Thomas Moore to Washington 
Irving in 1821 and 1832 further reveal the friendship between the two 
which was suggested by Thomas A. Kirby in MLN, LXII (1947), 251- 


255. 
— John S. Phillipson 


POETRY, XCIV:3, June 1959. 


1894. Avison, Margaret. ‘Poets in Canada,” pp. 182-185. Because there 
is as yet no Canadian idiom, the poet in Canada has not to contend with 
any “school.” This fact has helped such poets as James Reaney, but it 
has also hindered such potentially good, but unschooled, poets as Gordon 
LeClaire. Louis Dudek and Irving Layton in Montreal are taking the 
lead in establishing a technique of ‘‘forceful colloquialism,” but Miriam 
Waddington and Leonard Cohen, also of Montreal, show in their di- 
verse modes that the Canadian poet cannot be identified by his region. 
“Able” but minor poets on the scene are R. A. D. Ford, Goodridge Mac- 
Donald, and R. G. Everson. A poet of more promise is Daryl Hine. The 
chaos of the present scene is part of its “delight.” 


1895. Reaney, James. “The Canadian Imagination” (rev.-art. on The 
Penguin Book of Canadian Verse, ed. Ralph Gustafson; Winds of Un- 
reason, George Ellenbogen; A Lattice for Momos, R. G. Everson; The 
Quality of Halves, Marya Fiamengo; A Laughter in the Mind, Irving Lay- 
ton; Meditation at Noon, Peter Miller; Jupiter C for the Missile Age, 4 
Poems, Kenneth McRobbie; Dazzle, Dorothy Roberts; and The Season’s 
Lovers, Miriam Waddington), pp. 186-189. Literarily speaking, Canada 
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is to the United States what Scotland was to England in the time of Ben 
Jonson; the Canadian imagination is similar to, but a century behind, the 
American imagination, in that the “mythopoeic” poets in Canada are be- 
ginning to view their forests as symbolic in the sense that Moby Dick or 
the house of seven gables was symbolic to Melville or Hawthorne—in 
the Emersonian sense of a symbolism of “something undeveloped in the 
human imagination,” some “rich but brooding hostile monster.” The other 
important factor in Canadian poetry today is the influence of Northrup 
Frye. Most of the poets reviewed here are “not too exportable’; yet 
Americans may discover the important things happening in Canadian 
poetry today in the last portions of the Penguin anthology. 


1896. Gibbs, Barbara. ‘Five Recent Volumes’ (rev.-art. on The Dark 
Houses, Donald Hall; One Sgueaking Straw, Richard Lyons; The Two 
Freedoms, John Silkin; The Triumph of the Muse, John Heath-Stubbs; 
and A Cage of Spines, May Swenson), pp. 189-195. Miss Swenson, per- 
haps the best of these poets, has not “ventured” as far as her ability would 
carry her. Silkin’s poetry is “carefully well-made, married to tradition, 
civilized,” so much so that it could stand some “idiosyncracies.” Lyons 
is “that rare thing in our day, a ‘crude’ poet who is neither silly nor 
banal, though often commonplace.” Paradoxically, Heath-Stubbs is “off- 
hand,” “musical,” and at the same time “academic.” Hall is able to capture 
the peculiar movements of the thought processes themselves in his po- 
etry, but many of his poems seem nevertheless “shallow.” 


1897. Neame, Alan. ‘London Chronicle 11” (rev.-art. on The Next 
Word, Thomas Blackburn; The Cocks of Hades, C. A. Trypanis; and Po- 
ems, Rex Taylor), pp. 196-198. Blackburn, “the most personal and sen- 
sitive poet writing in England today,” has in The Next Word “hidden 
under a veil of fable. . . . At once sinister and soothing,” this fable 
foretells catastrophic “violence, loss, blindness, vacancy, and burning 
non-consummation” in “flashes of concealed nightmare.” Trypanis “fal- 
sifies” an otherwise good poem with literary allusions, and when he pur- 
posely returns to his Hellenic world in poetry, that poetry begins to 
suggest Gilbert Murray’s “‘beautified’”” Homer. With Taylor, “the spirit 
of Hardy still broods.” ‘There is nothing remote’ about his “tense, 
tough, and immediate” work on Michael Collins. 


1898. Van Duyn, Mona “ ‘Sunbursts, Garlands, Creatures, Men’”’ (rev.- 
art. on The Country of a Thousand Years of Peace and Other Poems, by 
James Merrill), pp. 199-202. Merrill’s poems treat of “the great con- 
stants of human experience,” while in them he works “with and against 
traditional forms” with “exuberance” and “‘virtuosity.” His only excess 
is alliteration. The chief recurring theme is the conflict between passion 
and form. 


1899. Schwartz, Delmore. ‘The Cunning and the Craft of the Uncon- 
scious and the Preconscious” (rev.-art. on Words for the Wind, by Theo- 
dore Roethke), pp. 203-205. The “chanting surface’ of Roethke’s poems 
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is ‘‘genuine,” but what lies beneath the surface is more significant. In 
this volume he imitates both the subject matter and phrasing of Yeats, 
probably to keep himself from “‘self-imitation.” Yet his feeling toward 
nature is affirmative; Yeats’s was negative. Though not as yet so good 
as Yeats or the Valery of ‘La Cimitiére Marin,” Roethke is ‘original 
and important enough to be compared to both.” 


, XCIV:4, July 1959. 


1900. Kizer, Carolyn. ‘The Uses of Intelligence” (rev.-art. on Poems, 
Richard Lattimore; Poems 1947-1957, William Jay Smith; and A Winter 
Talent, Donald Davie), pp. 250-259. The quality of “intelligence” is im- 
eo in all three of these poets. Lattimore’s schooling has taught him 

ow to “unpack his heart’’; it has not led him into academicism, as the 
Rexroth “syndrome” might assume. His use of Hopkins, Cummings, 
Crane, and others is “‘discreet,’’ and his eclecticism is “‘a kind of virtuosity 
in its own right.” Further, he is ‘the whole man,” the man able “to refine, 
to finish, and to extract meaning from ‘the given.’’’ Many of his poems 
concern motion and even travel, and, consequently, time and death. 
Smith is often “too passive, tired, uninvolved.” Too often he is ‘‘chatty- 
witty and easy-clever and neatly mechanical”; when he becomes serious, he 
writes well. When Davie is at his best, and when he ceases to be apolo- 
getic (for having previously been “ ‘too intellectual’’’), he is “utterly 
convincing, terribly impressive.’ Other poems, however, are “deadly: 
ponderous and contrived.” 


1901. Stewart, Desmond. ‘Under a Harp and a Green Cover” (rev.-art. 
on The Oxford Book of Irish Verse XVII Century—XX Century, ed. 
Donagh MacDonagh and Lennox Robinson), pp. 260-263. “The Oxford 
Book of Irish Verse is a tombstone of Irish culture.” The ‘“‘Irishness” 
of many of the poets included (some of whom are as essentially English 
as Oliver Goldsmith or Emily Bronté, who are both included) is “‘ac- 
quired.” The inclusion of the works of poets who are essentially English 
in spirit represents a distortion of the true Irish tradition. 


1902. Montague, John. “Isolation and Cunning: Recent Irish Verse” 
(rev.-art. on Too Great a Vine, Austin Clarke; Recent Poems, Patrick 
Kavanagh; Ten Poems, Padriac Colum; and Another September, Thomas 
Kinsella), pp. 264-270. Modern Irish verse, since Yeats, is isolated, “‘eva- 
sive,” and “withdrawn.” Clarke’s main poem ‘The Loss of Strength,” a 
kind of Irish Four Quartets, is probably the best poem by an Irish poet 
since Kavanagh’s ‘““The Great Hunger.” Its subject is, among other things, 
the poet’s “sympathy for the early Irish church.”’ His is a talent ‘‘as con- 
siderable as that of Tate, Ransom, or Muir.” Kavanagh’s book is mostly 
an “‘interim report,” telling readers he is still alive; however, in one 
poem he dramatizes the “irrelevance of the local Irish scene” (for poets’ 
purposes). Colum places politics and progress “imperceptibly . . . in 
the context of an Irish country scene.” His poetry recalls ‘‘an earlier Ire- 
land, an earlier mode.” He is at his best with the ballad rhythm. Kinsel- 
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la‘s book, one of the best books by an Irishman since the war, avoids 
politics and religion, “our famous local nets of the soul.” The Dolman 
Press is a “shining light” on the poetry scene since several other Irish 
literary publications have ceased publishing. 


, XCIV:5, August 1959. 


1903. Galler, David. ‘Edwin Muir,” pp. 330-333. Muirt’s existentialism 
and its development from doubt to hope can be traced, through his 
not entirely allegorical works, by viewing certain poems as being ‘‘con- 
tiguous”’ and developmental. 


1904. Fitts, Dudley. “Five Young Poets” (rev.-art. on Letter from a Dis- 
tant Land, Philip Booth; The Green Wall, James Wright; True Minds, 
Marie Ponsot; The Opulent Citizen, LeRoy Smith, Jr.; and The Deserted 
Altar, David L. Posner), pp. 333-339. The two most notable poets of 
the five are Booth and Wright. Wright, however, often fails to make a 
true poem out of a “poetical moment”; and Booth is “cold” (“brilliant” 
but “muted, greyish, deceptively angular, harshly tender’). Mrs. Ponsot 
has poetic fire, but lacks control. Smith provides some philosophical in- 
terest, but his diction is “‘clotted’’ and his rhythms are “plodding.” Pos- 
ner, “when he is not being apocalyptic in the Newdigate manner, turns 
his phrases competently enough.” 


1905. Hazel, Robert. “Three New Volumes” (rev.-art. on The Green 
Chapel, Barbara Gibbs; In Time Like Air, May Sarton; Plays and Poems, 
Elder Olson), pp. 339-350. Miss Gibbs’s best influences are Miss Moore, 
Eliot, Crane, Yeats, and Thomas; her worst, Wordsworth. The more di- 
rect and imagistic (non-Wordsworthian) work prevails in this book. 
Her translations of Valéry and Baudelaire “maintain the ardor, decorum, 
and elegance of their originals.”” Miss Sarton has “the ease of the pro- 
fessional,” but the book should have been purged of its weaker poems 
(those with overmuch rhyme, meter, “neatness,’” and “homilitic bathos’’) 
to expose the perfection of other witty, metaphysical, and religious poems 
and to make a stronger book overall. Olson’s plays are strong as ideas, 
poor as drama. In his poetry, “he brings mind to art and art to mind.” 

— Roger Murray 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY CHRONICLE, XX:4, 
Summer 1959. 


1906. Hanford, James Holly. ‘“ ‘Ut Spargam’: Thomas Hollis Books at 
Princeton,” pp. 165-175. Though Thomas Hollis (1720-1774) made gen- 
erous contributions of books to various libraries, his principal contti- 
bution was to Harvard, where his uncle of the same name had been one 
of the chief builders of the college’s book collection. When this collec- 
tion was destroyed by fire in 1764, it was ‘natural that he should there- 
after devote a considerable portion of his resources toward restocking 
it.” Princeton, however, was the recipient of Hollis gifts, most notably 
a copy of his own edition of John Locke’s Two Treatises of Government 
(1689), and Hollis’s own copy of a collected first edition of Locke’s let- 
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ters on toleration, together with the replies of Jonas Proust (1689). 
Other Hollis books in the Princeton Library include Hollis’s edition of 
Algernon Sydney's Discourses Concerning Government (1763), another 
copy of Locke’s Treatises (1764) and Francis Blackburne’s Memoirs of 
Thomas Hollis, Esq. (1780). (A description of these five volumes is 
presented, together with three pages of photographs.) 


1907. Rice, Howard C., Jr. ‘‘Saint-Mémin’s Portrait of Jefferson,” pp. 
182-192. In the early 19th century, Charles-Balthazar-Julien Fevret . 
Saint-Mémin introduced into the United States the “physiognotrace”’ 
method of preparing miniature copperplate engravings from life-sized 
profile sketches. In 1804 Thomas Jefferson sat for his portrait. In the 
prints that survive, it has been noted that two different copperplate en- 
gravings must have been made, one round and one oval. The copperplate 
for the oval portrait was obtained by the University of Virginia in 1947. 
The copperplate for the round portrait, long out of sight, has been 
presented to Princeton by Charles Scribner, Jr. (A note on the physiog- 
notrace” method is included.) 

—Nelson A. Ault 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH, XLV:2, April 1959. 


1908. Cope, Jackson I. “Rhetorical Genres in Davenant’s First Day's En- 
tertainment at Rutland House,” pp. 191-194. “If the Entertainment was 
prologue for plays to come rather than itself the first public play of the 
Restoration years, yet it is inaccurate to describe it as consisting “simply 
of a debate, or rather two monologues . . . with an additional debate 
between a Parisian and a Londoner.’”’ “Davenant was exploiting two 
familiar non-dramatic genres, both of a rhetorical origin”: the panegyric 
oration and the character. 

— Gene Knepprath 


QUEEN’S QUARTERLY, LXVI:2, Summer 1959. 


1909. Murphy, Mary E. “The Digger and the Swagman Write,” pp. 260- 
267. This survey of Australian literature from the earliest book published 
in Australia (1830) to the present makes brief mention of many native 
authors. 


1910. Wilson, Milton. ‘Recent Canadian Verse,’ pp. 268-274. Ex- 
cerpts from the work of 17 Canadian poets, which follow the article, 
make it clear that Canadians face special problems of diction, imagery, 
and form. Canada has no traditional literary history, and its growth has 
been so rapid that the skyscraper and the totem-pole are brothers. This 
awareness of a growing nationality has led in verse to a general tone of 
idiomatic self-consciousness and technical experiment. 


1911. Weaver, Robert. “Twilight Area of Fiction,” pp. 320-325. A 
review article on the four Pennsylvania novels by John O'Hara: Appoint- 
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ment in Samarra, A Rage to Live, Ten North Frederick, and From the 
Terrace. These are considered as a social history of a dying upper middle 
class, told with an air of disenchantment and nostalgia. 

— R. E. Lee 


REVUE DE PARIS, 66e Année:4, Avril 1959. 


1912. Merle, Robert. “Les Desseins de Gulliver,” pp. 15-23. Gulliver 
is ourselves—middle-class, informed European man, but he never invokes 
his Saviour; for Swift was a Dean in public, a skeptic in his study. 
Swift's borrowings are noteworthy because they are amusing or charac- 
teristic: he takes material from manuals of navigation and misapplies it, 
pillages Cyrano de Bergerac’s voyage to the moon, and leans on The 
Arabian Nights for the fondling of Gulliver by the Brobdingnagian la- 
dies, but adds disgust and implicit moral condemnation to the account. 
Swift’s approach is that of a layman: he shows the nothingness of man, 
but not in order to thrust him to the foot of the altar: the humiliation 
of Pride is for him an end in itself. To this end he puts face to face two 
humanities—the proud, cruel, insect man and the reasonable, good giant. 
(In French.) 

—J. Max Patrick 


REVUE DES SCIENCES HUMAINES, Fasc. 95, Juillet-Septembre 1959. 


1913. Engel, Claire-Elaine. “Corneille a-t-il Connu Cymbeline?” pp. 

327-330. Analogies between Clitandre and Cymbeline suggest the poste 

bility that an English-speaking friend narrated the latter to Corneille. 
—J. Max Patrick 


REPORTER, XXI:3, August 20, 1959. 


1914. Mannes, Marya. ‘‘The Captive Writer,” pp. 31-34. Talented writers 
are being driven from television by lack of money, lack of prestige, and 
lack of freedom. Freedom is limited by the power of the sponsor over 
the content of the program, by the placing of commercials without re- 
gard to the content, and by advertisement of products alien to the play’s 
mood. A CBS grants-in-aid program, and NBC programs promising 
“plenty of freedom” for writers suggest the possibility of some changes. 


1915. Kazin, Alfred. “The Youngest Man Who Ever Was,” pp. 43-46. 
The publication of A Casebook on Ezra Pound by William Van O'Connor 
and Edward Stone makes available a useful collection of documents. But 
the truth should be opposed to the “facts”; “these documents cannot 
convey the anguish and folly of the Pound case.” 

—Lee A. Burress, Jr. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY NEWS, XVII:2, Summer 1959. 


1916. The Literary Works of Matthew Prior, ed. H. Bunker Wright and 
Monroe K. Spears, pp. 17-18. This review-article praises the definitive 
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edition of Prior, and comments on such characteristics of Prior's 17th- 
century work as these: the brilliant satirization of Dryden; the prepon- 
derance of complimentary writing, marred by pomposity and attificiglity, 
distinguished by ingenuity and “felicity of phrasing’; the occasionally 
baroque virtuosity; passages echoing Milton and passages that influenced 


Tennyson; and his “exploration of ideas like the pleasure in pain concept.” 
— Joan Webber 


SHENANDOAH, X:2, Spring 1959. 


1917. Foster, George H. “Literature in the Twenties,” pp. 11-14. The 
best of American literature in the 1920’s was intimately concerned with 
the moral value of aesthetic form. The twenties, seemingly strident and 
irresponsible, sounded its earnest reappraisals of American life and its 
acid criticisms of deviations from the particular ideals of the individual 
critic in consistently serious and occasionally distinguished tones. The 
American Woman emerged as a new literary scapegoat for the American 
writer. Every genre gained in stature during this period and a mature 


literary criticism emerged. 
— Earl H. Rovit 


SPECULUM, XXXIV:3, July 1959. 


1918. Ridley, Florence H. “Did Gawin Douglas Write King Hart?” pp. 
402-412. The attribution of King Hart to Douglas lacks both external 
and internal proof. The poem was not even attributed to him until the 
17th century and was not admitted to his canon until James Pinkerton’s 
edition of the Maitland Folio (1786). ‘‘Stylistically . . . King Hart is 
completely different from The Palice of Honour and the Prologues of 
the Eneados’; its author was “skilled in characterization and narration, 
. . . cared little for ornament and was uninfluenced by the French poets 
who stressed ornament above everything, or by Chaucer.’ Other argu- 
ments against Douglas’s authorship are the comparatively obscure diction 
of King Hart, the consistent use of the periphrastic can, “‘an infrequent, 
even archaic formation by the sixteenth century,” and the difficulty of 
determining “the order of composition” with respect to King Hart, on 
the one hand, and The Palice of Honour and the Eneados, on the other. 


1919. Doyle, A. I. “An Unrecognized Piece of Piers the Ploughman's 
Creed and Other Work by Its Scribe,” pp. 428-436. Ms Harley 78 in 
the British Museum contains 34 lines of Piers the Ploughman’s Creed 
(172-207 in Skeat’s edition), and it antedates the three 16th-century texts 
of the poem. The scribe of this piece writes in “a highly distinctive 
hand” that ‘shows all the features pointed out by Miss E. P. Hammond, 
who first noticed this scribe’s work and its textual, temporal, and local 
connections.”” Three more examples of his work, also overlooked, are 
discussed. Evidently the circulation of 14th-century “alliterative poetry 
and religious prose . . . cannot have been so separate as sometimes 
seems to be assumed.”” The subject matter of the 34 lines may have “had 
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a special interest for the scribe or his director.” The textual derivation of 
the Creed, as a result of the discovery of these lines turns out to be 


more complicated than Skeat supposed. 
— John Conley 


STUDIES IN BIBLIOGRAPHY, XII, 1959. 


1920. Watt, Ian. ‘Publishers and Sinners: The Augustan View,” pp. 
3-20. Writers in the 18th century displayed their hostility to their pub- 
lishers in their writing and even in threats of bodily harm. This friction 
was the product of developments in bookselling. In France, patronage 
remained the chief way for writers to earn a living; in England, however, 
the flourishing of the booksellers led to a new social and economic orien- 
tation of the writers. Booksellers were governed by financial considera- 
tions; they judged a writer’s work more by its commercial value than by 
its literary quality. The economics of the situation led to greater rewards 
for the new professional writers than for the good poets. 


1921. Maurer, Oscar. ‘“ ‘My Squeamish Public’: Some Problems of Vic- 
torian Magazine Publishers and Editors,” pp. 21-40. Victorian publishers 
acknowledged the fact that their periodicals were required to return a 
profit. As a consequence, the editors of successful magazines were very 
sensitive to three areas: religion, politics and economics, and morals. They 
tried to put out a magazine that would be acceptable to parsons and deli- 
cate maidens, that would offend no one; and they refused to print material 
that did not meet these standards. Carlyle, Huxley, Trollope, Ruskin, 
Dickens, Reade, Collins, Hardy, even Mrs. Browning suffered from this 
excessive editorial caution. 


1922. Charvat, William. ‘Melville and the Common Reader,” pp. 41- 
57. ‘‘Melville’s career in fiction reflects almost all those tensions between 
the artist and society which sometimes make iiterature and sometimes mar 
it.” Melville’s common reader conceived of him as “a free-wheeling 
bachelor-sailor with a gift for narrative’ and ignored his criticism of 
institutions and his serious reflections. As a professional writer, Melville 
needed the support of this common reader and sought, often unsuccess- 
fully, to suit both the common reader’s taste and his own literary princi- 
ples and ideals. In his story ‘The Fiddler” (1853) and in his subsequent 
works, he seems to reveal a reconciliation of the disparate claims of his 
own desires and those of the insensitive public. 


1923. Harkness, Bruce. “Bibliography and the Novelistic Fallacy,” pp. 
59-73. Although modern critics are dedicated to a close reading of the 
text, they are ‘‘apt to be entirely indifferent to the textual problems of a 
novel.” Through reliance upon faulty texts, critics have foes led into 


foolish and erroneous statements. The latest (and best) reprint of Moby- 
Dick contains 108 compositor’s errors and 20 silent emendations. Examin- 
ation of the texts of the main versions of The Great Gatsby reveals “‘in- 
consistent editing, an unknown or unidentified text, a publisher who 
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is good but vague, important errors in an important book, schizophrenia 
in the bibliographer-teacher.” We need sound texts of novels, just as 
much as of poems and plays; “it is simply a fallacy that the novel does 
not count.” 


1924. McKenzie, D. F. ‘Compositor B’s Role in The Merchant of Ven- 
ice Q2 (1619),” pp. 75-90. Probably Q2 (1619) of Merch. was set from 
Q1 (1600) by Jaggard’s compositor B. Knowing therefore what copy 
compositor B was given to set, we may throw some light on his working 
practices by examination of the variants introduced into Q2. B’s sub- 
stantive alterations reveal that ‘he was not only subject to numerous lapses 
even when trying to follow copy but that he might also correct it on no 
one’s authority but his own.” With regard to accidentals, tabulation of 
the changes made by B against his copy shows his personal preferences in 
spelling, his tendency to hyphenate, his normalization of punctuation, and 
his alterations in verse without regard to the meter. 


1925. Hoy, Cyrus. “The Shares of Fletcher and his Collaborators in 
the Beaumont and Fletcher Canon (IV),” pp. 91-116. The peculiar 
linguistic forms characterizing the work of an author can be determined 
by analysis of his plays. This linguistic pattern differs from author to 
author. The characteristic forms of Field are determined by examination 
of A Woman is a Weathercocke and Amends for Ladies. When compared 
and contrasted with similar data for Fletcher, Massinger, and Shirley, the 
share of each author in a play can be discovered. The following works 
in which Fletcher had a hand are examined: Four Plays in One (Field 
and Fletcher); The Knight of Malta, The Queen of Corinth, and The 
Honest Man’s Fortune (Field, Fletcher, Massinger); The Night Walker 
(Fletcher, Shirley); and Wit Without Money (Fletcher plus an unidenti- 


fied reviser). 


1926. Bowers, R. H. ‘Some Folger Academic Drama Manuscripts,” pp. 
117-130. The student of Jacobean drama may supplement the biblio- 
graphy of the Oxford and Cambridge academic drama in CBEL by data 
here set forth pertaining to two 17th-century manuscript miscellanies in 
the Folger Reames Library. Folger Ms J.a.1, an early 17th-century 
manuscript collection of poems, plays, and prose tracts in different hands, 
and Folger Ms J.a.2, another early 17th-century manuscript miscellany 
containing poems, plays, and prose tracts, are described. 


1927. Carnie, Robert Hay, and Ronald Paterson Doig. “Scottish Printers 
and Booksellers 1668-1775: A Supplement,” pp. 131-159. A total of 70 
entries supplying supplementary material and 40 new entries is added to 
the Dictionaries of the British book trade from 1668 to 1775 compiled 
by Plomer and Bushnell. Data concerning Scottish printers and book- 
sellers were obtained from four sources: the business papers of a pro- 
minent Edinburgh bookseller, Thomas Ruddiman; an account-book of 
Edinburgh University Library; the local collection formed by a 19th- 
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century bibliophile, A. C. Lamb; and the books of the public library of 
Dundee. 


1928. Bentley, G. E., Jr. “Blake’s Engravings and his Friendship with 
Flaxman,” pp. 161-188. One of William Blake’s earliest and most valu- 
able friends was John Flaxman, the famous sculptor. From 1779 to 1826, 
Flaxman worked diligently to obtain commissions for Blake to make en- 
gravings. The letters between William Hayley and Flaxman reveal the 
extent of the efforts made on Blake’s behalf and also the difficulties 
which Blake’s eccentricity and prickly personality caused his friends. The 
article is illustrated with several engravings and drawings by Blake that 
had their origin in the friendship between Flaxman and Blake. 


1929. Todd, William B. ‘Recurrent Printing,” pp. 189-198. In some 
cases, an 18th-century printer “supplied only enough copies to meet im- 
mediate needs and then, whenever he could hold type, reimpressed as 
often as a continuing sale might require.”” He called each such impression 
an ‘‘edition,” though the only change might be in the “edition” label on 
the title-page. To deal with such items, precise definitions of the follow- 
ing categories are established: edition, issue, impression, recurrent im- 
presion, recurrent impression (assumed), and state. Twenty items are 
described according to this terminology. 


1930. Turner, Robert K., Jr. “The Composition of The Insatiate Coun- 
tess, Q2,” pp. 198-203. Analysis of the composition of Marston’s The 
Insatiate Countess Q2, printed in the shop of Nicholas Okes in 1616, re- 
veals that it was “largely a two-compositor book which seems to have 
been set by formes within the stints of the respective workmen.” This edi- 
tion was smaller than usual and furnishes additional support to the theory 
that setting by forms in quarto printing was not uncommon. 


1931. Foxon, D. F. “ ‘Oh! Sophonisba! Sophonisba! Oh!,’” pp. 204- 
213. James Thomson’s Sophonisba was printed by W. Bowyer in quarto 
and octavo on March 12, 1730. Collation of several copies and use of 
Boyer’s ledger establish the printing history of this play, though some de- 
tails remain obscure. Tables show the 1730 printings, the results of the 
first collation of 21 actavo copies, and changes in the type between the 
different impressions of each sheet. 


1932. McKillop, Alan D. “Supplementary Notes on Samuel Richardson 
as a Printer,” pp. 214-218. To Professor Sale’s list of books printed by 
Samuel Richardson may be added The Matchless Rogue, the existence of 
which “helps us to realize that his work as a printer gave him an enforced 
familiarity with the popular fiction of the day.” Further information is 
offered concerning Richardson’s printing of Meditations among the 
Tombs, Reflections on a Flower-Garden, and the collected Meditations and 
Contemplations. The letters of Thomas Birch supply details concerning 
the printer’s business and the fire of 1752 in Richardson’s printing house. 
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An odd reference to Richardson as a printer appears in an obscure tale of 
low life in London, The Life and Imaginations of Sally Paul. 


1933. Coles, William A. “Magazine and Other Contributions by Mary 
Russell Mitford and Thomas Noon Talfourd,” pp. 218-226. Thomas 
Noon Talfourd often served as the unofficial literary agent for Mary Rus- 
sell Mitford. The unpublished correspondence between them “adds much 
new information to the publication history of Miss Mitford and many new 
items to the bibliographies of both.” Contributions by Miss Mitford to 
various magazines between 1821 and 1828 and by Talfourd, principally 
to the Lady’s Magazine, are listed. 


1934. Green, David Bonnell. ‘The Publication of Leigh Hunt’s Imagin- 
ation and Fancy,” pp. 227-230. A "sede ene unpublished letter from 
Hunt to Charles Ollier reveals the full background of the publication of 
Hunt's critical anthology Imagination and Fancy. The well-known story 
of Smith’s discovery of the manuscript is true though incomplete. Show- 
ing considerable astuteness, Hunt had submitted the manuscript previous- 
ly to Longman, but for one reason or another it had been rejected. 


1935. Cady. Edwin H. “Howells Bibliography: A ‘Find’ and a Clarifi- 
cation,” pp. 230-233. A copy of Howells’s poem entitled “Don’t Wake 
the Children,” listed as “not found” in the biblography of Howells com- 
piled by Gibson and Arms, has been discovered. The text and the cir- 
cumstances of its discovery are given. The poem, printed as a piece of 
sheet-music, is second-rate and sentimental. The entry on page 7 of Gib- 
son and Arms suggesting that Howells wrote a History of the Western 
Reserve is corrected by the entry on page 64 which shows clearly that 
Howells wrote no such work. 


1936. Hirsch, Rudolf, and Howell J. Heaney. “A Selective Check List 
of Bibliographical Scholarship for 1957,” pp. 234-254. Part I: Incuna- 
bula and Early Renaissance, and Part II: Later Renaissance to the Present. 

— Taylor Culbert 


STUDIES IN PHILOLOGY, LVI:3, July 1959. 


1937. Law, Robert Adger. “The Double Authorship of Henry VIII,” pp: 
471-488. The traditional, but recently challenged, assignment of differ- 
ent parts of HV III to Shakespeare and Fletcher is strengthened by ‘‘a dif- 
ference between the two parts in metre, in imagery, and in the use of 
sources.” As in their separate plays, Fletcher more than Shakespeare ends 
“a feminine line with a verb followed by an unstressed pronoun” in the 
parts assigned to him. His images are developed in distinct succession 
while ‘‘with Shakespeare a new idea is hatched before the first one has 
‘burst its shell.’”” In scenes attributed to Shakespeare source material is 
transformed to fit character, dramatic situation, and, usually, unity; where- 
as Fletcher follows the sources more successively, departing only to intro- 
duce much rhetoric and spectacle.” 
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1938. Wilkes, G. A. “The Sequence of the Writings of Fulke Greville, 
Lord Brooke,” pp. 489-503. Though exact dates are lacking, Greville’s 
works can be put into a probable sequence. The Caelica sonnets were 
probably begun (down to c. Ixxxvi) in 1577-80, followed by the plays 
(Mustapha, Alaham, Antonie and Cleopatra) by 1600-01. From the play 
choruses evolved A Treatise of Monarchy, six sections “existing in some 
form at the time the Life of Sidney was written.” Of the later treatises, 
Of Warres and An Inquisition vpon Fame and Honour probably preceded 
Of Humane Learning and Of Religion because of a discernable progres- 
sion of ideas. Also late were the final Caelica sonnets and play revisions. 


1939. Peterson, Douglas L. “John Donne’s Holy Sonnets and the Angli- 
can Doctrine of Contrition,” pp. 504-518. The order of the sonnets is 
based on the Anglican concept of contrition, that the penitent’s sorrow 
be founded on love of God and hatred of sin rather than on fear of pun- 
ishment, though the latter may lead to the former. ‘The sequence of 1633 
is devoted to {the} preliminary stages of feeling, of fear and of love, that 
ought to lead to contrite sorrow; the first three of the sonnets of 1635 
are expressions of contrite sorrow, and the fourth is a statement of suc- 
cess.” The three Westmoreland sonnets which follow, though not strictly 
sequential, are also based on Anglican contrition. 


1940. Gagen, Jean. “Honor and Fame in the Works of the Duchess of 
Newcastle,” pp. 519-538. Margaret Cavendish’s thirst for literary fame 
as an escape from oblivion reflects her efforts as a woman to share in the 
Renaissance concept of honor, a masculine doctrine. Alternately conced- 
ing woman’s inferiority (and her own lack of training) and advocating 
feminine abilities, she wrote for immortality, gaining mostly ridicule. 
Committed to the traditional abhorrence of ambition and the preference 
for merit-based honor rather than Fortune’s fame, she often covets mere 
fame with ambitious zeal. Her desires for fame are vicariously fulfilled 
in numerous female characters throughout her plays and narratives. 


1941. Paris, Bernard J. “George Eliot’s Unpublished Poetry,” pp. 539- 
558. Eliot Mss at Yale contain, in addition to prose, poetry published 
here for the first time. Two pieces “are of special interest.” That en- 
titled “In a London Drawing-room” is “one of the best poems [she] 
wrote,” but its bleak view “‘of the world as wholly alien and unrespon- 
sive to consciousness” is atypical of her more positive writings. That be- 
ginning “I grant you ample leave,” developing an ontological argument 
alien to Eliot’s views, was probably once Rosencranz’s speech in “A Col- 
lege Breakfast-Party,” which is in parts unintelligible without it, con- 
tains apparent allusions to it, and has a metrical pattern amenable to its 


fragmental last line. 
— William O. Harris 


STUDIES IN THE RENAISSANCE, V, 1958. 


1942. Major, John M. “The Moralization of the Dance in Elyot’s Gov- 
ernour,” 27-36. Sit Thomas Elyot, in The Book Named the Governour 
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(Bk. I, Chaps. 19-25), defends dancing ‘‘as a moral exercise’ and thus 
demonstrates “‘certain fundamental aspects of English humanist thought in 
the early sixteenth century.” Elyot challenges such detractors of dancing 
as Saint Augustine and Cornelius Agrippa, using as his source the views of 
Lucian, Aristotle, medieval allegorical tradition, and especially Plato’s 
Laws Books II and VII. As a moral exercise, dancing teaches ‘‘matti- 
monial concord” (in combining such qualities as the boldness of the 
man with the shyness of the woman). It also teaches the young to engage 
in “honest” pastime for the purpose of building the virtue of prudence. 
He then shows how the eight steps in the base dance “correspond to the 
eight branches, or divisions, of the virtue prudence.” Elyot’s moralization 
is fully within the traditions of 16th-century humanism. 


1942. Rossky, William. “Imagination in the English Renaissance Psychol- 
ogy and Poetic,” pp. 49-73. Renaissance literary criticism in England was 
influenced in no small degree by the prevailing psychology and its distrust 
of the imaginative faculty. Popular psychology deemed the imagination 
or fantasy a reproductive faculty. When it functioned properly, the im- 
agination transmitted accurate images to the rational centers of the brain, 
and man’s reactions were consequently “healthy and proportional.” But 
often the fantasy was said to report “misshapen objects.” The “‘disguised 
shapes” forged by the fantasy created excessive emotions which in turn 
disturbed the hierarchical order of the mental faculties. Poetry, the pro- 
duct of the imagination, was consequently held in disrepute. But Sidney, 
Spenser, Chapman, Greville, among others, insist that “by his feigning, 
the poet illustrates virtues and thus teaches higher abstract truth... .” 


1944. Curtis, Mark H. “Library Catalogues and Tudor Oxford and Cam- 
bridge,” pp. 111-120. In his recent publication, Library Catalogues of the 
English Renaissance, Sears Jayne expresses the opinion that the catalogues 
of student libraries “reflect beautifully the contrast between conservative, 
scholastic Oxford and reforming, humanist Cambridge.” Upon closer 
examination of these catalogues, one must conclude that Jayne is perpe- 
tuating an old myth which is not supported by the evidence he has un- 
covered. The ‘intellectual influences of the age were having equal and 
similar effects in both universities.” 


1945. Cutts, John P. “Peele’s Hunting of Cupid,” pp. 121-132. George 
Peele’s The Hunting of Cupid is probably a pastoral poem. The evidence 
at our disposal consists primarily of random jottings in the commonplace 
book of William Drummond of Hawthornden. It is significant that in 
his reading list for the year 1609, Drummond cites The Hunting of Cupid 
“along with examples of poetical works that are not plays.” Moreover, 
Drummond identifies every play as either comedy or tragedy and The 
Hunting of Cupid is not so labelled. The fragments from Peele’s lost 
work which survive elsewhere are all songs. 


1946. Knowles, Edwin B. ‘Thomas Shelton, Translator of Don Quixote,” 
pp. 160-175. The identity of the first English translator of Don Ouixote, 
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one Thomas Shelton, has long been a mystery to scholars. Until now, the 
identifications of the man have been frankly conjectural, and, in one in- 
stance, they culminated in a combination of “three, perhaps four, Shel- 
tons into an oddly-assorted figure.” New evidence—particularly in the 
form of letters collected in the Downshire papers—now makes possible 
a positive identification of Thomas Shelton, the translator. Shelton was 
an Irish Catholic living in exile in the Low Countries and Paris where 
he taught Spanish. His personal correspondence refers, on one occasion, 
to Lord Howard de Walden, the man to whom the translation is dedi- 
cated. 


1947. Cochrane, Rexmond C. ‘Francis Bacon and the Architect of For- 
tune,” pp. 176-195. The volume of Bacon’s works which Samuel Pepys 
read six times in a period of five years and to which he referred as “my 
dear ‘Faber Fortunae, of my Lord Bacon's,” represents the culmination 
of Bacon’s concern with “moral and civil knowledge.” But the thought 
that a// men were able to mold their own fortune “‘if they had the rule 
and method for her winning’ was Bacon's own contribution to “human 
philosophy.” Though the faber fortunae doctrine was neglected in favor 
of other subjects by Bacon commentators over the years, today we must 
recognize that Bacon applied ‘the same scientific methodology to human 
nature that he insisted must be applied to physical nature if a further ad- 
vancement of learning was to be achieved.” 

— Martin Stevens 


TEXAS STUDIES IN LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE, I:1, 
Spring 1959. 

1948. Garrett, George. ‘‘Faulkner’s Early Literary Criticism,” pp. 3-10. 
Faulkner’s few early critical articles reflect a breadth of literary interest 
and reveal tenets to be developed later in his works. Poetic criticism 
scorned most contemporary verse but praised Aiken for artistry and vari- 
ations upon traditional forms. On the novel, he stressed the demand for 
internally animated characters, the need for art over actuality, and “the 
importance of . . . positive human values.” His drama reviews show an 
acute awareness of contemporary writing and wrestle with the possibilities 
for a truly American literature. 


1949. Svendson, Kester. ‘‘Milton’s Pro Se Defensio and Alexander 
More,” pp. 11-29. In Milton’s vituperative prose attack on More’s doc- 
trines, morals, and career are found the incipient imaginative patterns later 
to render Paradise Lost so rich in levels of meaning. For instance, using 
contemporary history and gossip instead of Christian tradition, he creates 
from one More scandal a mock-heroic episode rich in echoes from earlier 
passages, in puns of multiple depth, and in allusions suggesting comic 
implications to the literate. Analysis of such passages suggests avenues 
for more fully interpreting ‘‘the part played by prose in the formation of 


poetic style.” 
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1950. Ryf, Robert S. ‘“‘Joyce’s Visual Imagination,” pp. 30-43. Many 
Joycean techniques parallel those of the motion picture. The montage 
principle—or more accurately “‘superimposition’”” in Joyce because the 
initial object remains in focus—is employed, in slow motion in early 
works where “‘the overlap dissolve” of movies results, and speeded up in 
later works. The cinematic flashback (visual images of the past imposed 
on the present), the camera angle (background visualized across object in 
foreground), and “pictorial lighting’ (directional pinpointing of light 
for effect) are also found, suggesting that orthodox interpretations of 
Joyce’s writing as primarily aural need to be complemented by a visual 
dimension. 


1951. Kinnamon, Kenneth. “Hemingway, the Corrida, and Spain,” pp: 
44-61. Since the first visit to Spain early in his career, Hemingway has 
progressively assimilated Spanish values so that they underlie most of his 
major works. Especially concerning the corrida, his aficién has deepened 
into a truly Hispanic set of values, contributing to his view of death and 
to the character traits of the Hemingway hero. Also influential were his 
admiration of Spanish artists, especially Goya; his adoption of Spanish ab- 
stractions such as honor and nada; and his experiences during the Civil 
War. 


1952. McKeithan, D. M. “Madame Laszowska Meets Mark Twain,” pp. 
62-65. Four letters, one from Twain, three from Emily (Gerard) de Las- 
zowska, Scotch wife of an Austrian officer and herself a writer, reveal 
her securing an introduction from William Blackwood to Twain during 
the latter’s sojourn in Vienna (1897-99). Twain is characterized as en- 
tertaining though unexpectedly serious and bereaved because of the death 
of his daughter. 


1953. Lehmann, W. P. “Metrical Evidence for Old English Supraseg- 
mentals,’’ pp. 66-72. Assuming three types of stress, one can account for 
many supposedly aberrant lines in OE. poetry by positing weak stress and 
probably short quantity in the uninflected “second elements of proper 
names and -/ic compounds.” 


1954. Kinghorn, A. M. “The Mediaeval Makars,” pp. 73-88. Scots 
poets of the 15th and 16th century should be called, not “Scottish Chau- 
cerians,”’ but “mediaeval makars,” for their debt to Chaucer is only in- 
spirational. Employing a vocabulary of three levels (aureate, learned, and 
peasant) and reflecting Scotland more in ‘“‘national character and topo- 
graphy” than in language, they are original poets. The Kingis Quair and 
the works of Robert Henryson, William Dunbar, Gawain Douglas, and 
David Lyndesay reflect this individuality in various manifestations. 


1955. Miller, William E. “Abraham Fleming: Editor of Shakespeare's 
Holinshed,” pp. 87-100. Sarah Dodson’s theory that Fleming was editor 
of the English history section of the 1587 Chronicles (TxSE, XXXIV 
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{1955}, 51-66) is supported by statements in his —! additions and 
elsewhere, suggesting his policy-setting role (probably as “learned cor- 
rector” in a print shop). The nature of contemporary references to his 
work on the volume and the fact that he was unproductive the three years 
before publication suggest, further, that he edited the entire book. His 
scholarship is enhanced by frequent citation of even obscure published 
histories and manuscripts, by corrective reference to primary documents, 
by translations provided, and by a “willingness to weigh one source 
against another.” 


1956. Stallman, R. W. “Time and The Secret Agent,” pp. 101-122. 
Within the chaos and irrationality of Conrad’s novel lies the theme that 
Universal Time the Unpredictable inevitably impinges upon and disrupts 
the theories man substitutes for reality. Time is ‘the Secret Agent.” Like 
Stevie’s concentric and eccentric circles, each character is insulated by the 
circle of his “self illusions and fixed . . . theories” but impinges upon 
the circle of another character “‘by sharing some portion of its attributes, 
outlook or theory.” All is reduced to zero by the unpredictable nature of 
reality, embodied in insignificant trifles (the cracked bell, Verloc’s round 
hat, Stevie’s coat label, etc.) which disrupt ordered plans. Structure re- 
flects theme in the circular movement of episodes, the disruption of 
chronology, and the ‘‘sense of time suspended”’ in the murder scene. 


1957. Ludwig, Richard M. “James Gould Cozzens: A Review of Re- 
search and Criticism,” pp. 123-136. I. The best bibliography of Cozzens 
is in Critigue, I (Winter 1958) and the largest manuscript holding at 
Princeton University Library. II. There is no “uniform edition” though 
the last eight novels are in print. III. Biographical material is slight. IV. 
His critical reception, except for Stanley Hyman, DeVoto, and Granville 
Hicks, was slow and, before By Love Possessed, culminated in a superior 
article by Louis O. Coxe (AL, XXVII [May 1955}, 157-171). Since the 
novel, excessive praise and violent condemnation have marked reviews, 
and Critique has devoted an issue to Cozzens. The first book-length study 
is in preparation. 

— William O. Harris 


THEATRE ARTS, XLIII:8, August 1959. 


1958. Krutch, Joseph Wood. “And Now—'Hughie,’”’ pp. 14-15. Hugh- 
ie another heretofore unpublished play by Eugene O'Neill, is another ver- 
sion of one of O’Neill’s favorite themes, the Life Illusion. But probably 
no other play by O’Neill makes its points as effectively with so little lost 
motion. For example, it is more restrained, more compact because less 
repetitious than The Iceman Cometh. With only two characters, O'Neill 
sustains interest and belief through thirty pages, manages to make the 
clerk (who speaks little) emerge as a solid character, and handles the 
dialogue of illiterate speakers well. Hughie will stand high among 
O’Neill’s short works. 


— William E. Morris 
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VICTORIAN STUDIES, II:3, March 1959. 


1959. Roberts, David. “Jeremy Bentham and the Victorian Administra- 
tive State,” pp. 193-210. The belief, held widely among reputable his- 
torians, that Jeremy Bentham and his Constitutional Code had a pro- 
found effect on the development of the Victorian administrative state is 
questionable. Although Benthamites like Edwin Chadwick played an im- 

ortant part in bringing about the new state, most of the reforms were 
initiated and shaped by Evangelicals, Tories, and Whigs who were not 
Benthamites. In many respects the new state resembled Bentham’s blue- 
wes of a large central administration controlled by a system of checks and 
alances, with local autonomy guarded by government inspection. But 
these reforms were the necessary result of ‘“‘the factory, the jerry-built 
town, the discontented and ignorant proletariat.” 


1960. Stone, Harry. ‘Dickens and the Jews,” pp. 222-253. Besides 
Oliver Twist and Our Mutual Friend there are abundant materials, such 
as the periodicals Dickens edited, that display in detail Dickens’s changing 
attitude towards the Jews “from careless prejudice to at least an intel- 
lectual understanding. ...’’ Early in his career Dickens undeniably re- 
flected the anti-Semitic prejudice of the times, when laws and customs 
held Jews in an inferior position. But from 1830 to 1860 Jews rose in 
status; legal and commercial restrictions were removed. Dickens began 
to reflect the change of public mood while editing first Household Words 
and then A// the Year Round. The moderate tone of the articles on Jews 
in these periodicals contrasts sharply with the virulence of stories in Bent- 
ley’s Miscellany. Mrs. Eliza Davis helped Dickens to recognize his bias 
and make amends in Our Mutual Friend (1864-5). He actively promoted 
Jewish recognition in Al] the Year Round in the latter 1860’s. Not able 
to rid himself entirely of his prejudices, Dickens nevertheless contributed 
to growing Victorian tolerance. 


1961. Allott, Kenneth. “Matthew Arnold’s Reading-Lists in Three Early 
Diaries,” pp. 254-266. Arnold’s unpublished reading-lists in the three 
diaries of 1845-47 (now in Yale University Library) give evidence of 
“the striking continuity between the young poet of the 1840’s and the 
author of Essays in Criticism, Culture and Anarchy, and Literature and 
Dogma.” ‘The lists shed light on the young poet’s attempt to forge a 
world-view filling the vacuum left by his departed belief in orthodox 
Christianity and to discover the ethical principle in the natural world. 


, 11:4, June 1959. 


1962. Carroll, David R. “Unity through Analogy: An Interpretation of 
Middlemarch,” pp. 305-316. George Eliot’s use of analogy unifies the 
complex cosmos of Middlemarch. Dorothea’s search for social unity in the 
fragmentary and changing state of Middlemarch society culminates in her 
realization that “‘man must be seen simultaneously as an individual and 
as a member of society.” The “primitive tissue” of society is found in the 
“deep-seated habit of direct with individual fellow-men.” 
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Dorothea’s successful quest for unity should be compared with Casaubon’s 
search for the “Key to all Mythologies,” Ladislaw’s imaginative enjoy- 
ment of Rome, Lydgate’s study of literally organic unity in anatomy, Bul- 
strode’s attempt to turn the divine scheme to his own ends, Caleb Garth’s 
world-picture in terms of “business,” and the relation between changes in 
fictional Middlemarch and the historical national reforms. 


1963. Townsend, Francis G., ed. “Victorian Bibliography for 1958,” pp. 


351-392. 
—J. Wallace Donald 


VINDUET, XIII:3, 1959. 


1964. Hagemann, Sonja. “Ej blot til lyst. 1700-tallets barneboker i lys 
av var tid,” pp. 217-224. Hagemann reviews children’s books from the 
18th century and discusses popular attitudes toward children in this per- 
iod. Her investigation takes John Newbery (1713-67) as its point of 
departure. This London bookseller and publisher was the first to special- 
ize in the kind of children’s book which was entertaining as well as edi- 
fying. After his death a reaction set in, and children’s books again were 
crammed with adult moralizing. The early 19th century reintroduced the 
element of pleasure in reading, and one also notices a new tendency to 
look at things from the child’s own point of view, and to write in a 
language suited to the capacities of a child. Books for children served an 
international market, and pirated translations appeared frequently. Nor- 
way fetched many of these books from Denmark; Denmark in its turn 
stood indebted to Germany, while Germany often borrowed from France 


and from England. (In Norwegian.) 
— M. S. Rostvig 


WALT WHITMAN BIRTHPLACE BULLETIN, II:4, July 1959. 


1965. Tanasoca, Donald. “Poe and Whitman: A Relationship (Part 
II),” pp. 6-11. Some scholars, such as Bliss Perry and Emory Holloway, 
have seen suggestions of Poe’s influence on Whitman in the latter’s early 
prose. Frederik Schyberg has noted that Whitman’s “‘use of the repetend 
and internal rime” and of alliteration in certain of his poems is reminis- 
cent of Poe’s verse. Whitman’s remarks in all four volumes of With 
Walt Whitman in Camden “demonstrate that there was a significant re- 
lationship between the two poets.” Poe ‘made his impression on Whit- 
man both as a man and artist.” 


1966. Hendrick, George. “Prose Criticism Accompanying ‘I Happify 
Myself,’ ’’ pp. 11-13. A much-reprinted Whitman parody, “I Happify 
Myself,” probably by Richard Grant White, appeared in the New York 
Albion for May 26, 1860. The literary criticism which accompanied the 
parody has never been reproduced. The Albion critic (the literary criti- 
cism is reprinted in full) remarked that there was no verse in the 1860 
edition of the Leaves but that there was a little poetry flecking ‘ ‘the sur- 
face of a very copious and strong expression of sympathy with and ob- 
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servation of external nature.’’’ But most of the volume was characterized 


by obscure and meaningless words and by an indecency, 


were it not 


before our eyes, beyond belief.’’’ The parody was reproduced in other 
newspapers in the 1860s. A revised version of it appeared in 1884 in 
Richard Grant White’s novel The Fate of Mansfield Humphreys. 


1967. Dyson, Verne. ‘This House of Memories: Address at the Formal 
Re-Opening of Walt Whitman House by the State of New York on Sun- 
day, May 31, 1959, the 140th Anniversary of the Poet’s Birth,” pp. 17-19. 
Whitman affectionately remembered the home where he was born: “A 
Song of Joys” recalls the delight of sunrise saunters through the fields and 
orchards. The homestead belonged to the Whitman family from 1810 
to 1823; then for 128 years it belonged to a series of private owners. 
From 1951 to 1957 it was in the possession of the Walt Whitman Birth- 
place Association. Since 1957 the State of New York has owned it. 


— Thomas Brasher 
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Lattimore, Richard 
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Starrett, Vincent 1864 
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